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R —— and essential. Refinement, 

ture, and Polish come later from . 
Travel, Association with the Educated, and 
acquaintance with the best. thoughts of gift- 
ed minds. . 

In the STEDMAN - HUTCHINSON 
“LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LITER- 
A! » you can travel through every - 
State in the Union, associate constantly 
with educated men and woinen, and ac- 
quaint yourself with the best thoughts of 
twelve hundred talented authors. - ~~ 

In this age, when a short-hand method of 
reading is necessary, and when breadth of 
information and a critical jud t, which 
can only be secured by comparing the writ- 
mee of na great many authors on .various 
subjects, are so essential, “The Library of 
American Literature ” is to every citizen not 
a laxury, but a necessity. It compresses a 
whole book-store into a few volumes, and yet 
does not mutilate or alter a single sentence 
m any selection given. . : 

The variety, value, and arrangement of 
the material are such as to cause these vol- 
umes to be used perhaps more than any 
other volumes that could be placed in a hi- 
brary. It is purely an American work, contain. 
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NOTE.—Tuz Stanpaap will be feund on file in the 
reading rooms of the hotels names this list; and 
has satisfactory i = 













HOTEt Eueny, ADRIAN, Ne. 3 Se. Main 6. 
throughout. Rates, 63.00 per day.” — 
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Qaraum Pecsomas : OHIO. ing the finest productions of American au- 
are — Popp HOUSE, YOUNGSTOWN. ss {hors from 1607 to 1892. In its eleven elegant. 
i Sitentinn } Rates, $2.00 to $2.50 per day. volumes are 6,200 pages, nearly 3,000 selec- 
— ———— wheat ee ore Sip ge ae ee — tions—prose and poctry, 160 steel and wood 
Gnd te matters of importance ecrvicee im commection OREGON. portraits. This work is highly endorsed by 
‘then IIvi.rox a all leading educators. It covers the entire 
— RTLARD, field of American literature in a“manner 
IXDias, — to eter y — qe. 
A. ; Wwatce Clubs, Installment Frauds, catch. member of your family will enjoy “ The Li- 

RAW, ARDERSOR, — watcher, — by EP. Percival, Watch- brary of American Literature.“ 0” 
maker, 221 N. 8h st., ustrated catalogue, con- Sold only by subscription: Capable men 
ning A and women will find it profitable to solicit 


subscriptions. For full description, address 
T. M. WILLLAMS, Manager, 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO, 
67 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


ganda Association, 


An inquiry follows, and the 
subject of the single tax is in- 
‘troduced without trouble to 
the wearer of the badge. No 
time is waeted in trying to 
lead up to it. The badge is & 
time and labor-saving device, 
useful to all single tazers, but 
fuvaluabie to busy men and 
women, especially those who 
frequent public’ pleces or are 
iu the babit of attending 
‘meetings. , 

The acting secretary, Miss 
C. Estella Bachman, of Mauch 
Chunk, Pennsylvania, will 
mail the badge to any ad- 
dress on the receipt of price 
and a two-cent stamp to 










WIRE, WOOD AND META 
SIGNS, 


27 Wooster ST. Ny: 


Eclipse Carpet Stretcher, 


LATEST IMPROVED. 
Retails forg'.00. Agents send 50 
cents for samples to GEO. W. 
PERRINE, G71 Seuth Main 
St., Dayton, 0. . 
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roofing Tin 
Guaxt coamanteen, on xo| SHINCLES pte pod eter! shes 
< HARGE and Go-.crumeat fee refunded ved bb — 
a XE —— | Weite — — of taloting. Our palnte win ortitera ne 
— — Chena. J. ashingtou ROCEREIES S Shingles a 
more durable and ornamental than it is ible fo 
muke a tin roof, put'on in the old fashioned fiat 
Jock or standing groove style. : 


‘com WALTER’S METALLIC 
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WAKE YOUR OWN SODA WATER. 


OORTS BOT ORE CENT A GLASS. 
a Of 25 cents we will mall you recipe for mak- 
fag snot jousscda water. (No bottling or boiling 
) Easily made in a few minutes. Any flavor 


Do IAXCREAM FGDVAS. Fali directions sent. 
ACHE SODA ο. 177 Srcadway, Boom 22, New York. 


ound Vols. of The Standard 


FROM THE FIRST ISSUE. 


emplete Set 10 Vols.,. $25.00. 


 ZEXPRESSAGE EXTRA. 
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BANDY LEGS — 

Send for Catalogue of PATEART CORSET 
SHOES, recommended by Physicians and Sur- 
geons for children learning to walk, and those 
troubled with eeak or sprained ankles. B, 
RATHAN, 228 Gth Ave., New York. 





Tarif’ Tracts, 

















reduced prices. 




























300, FIFTY CENTS. 










3000 QUARTZ MINES| 900, ONE DOLLAR, — 


were located under the United States 
mining laws in Jefferson county, 
Montena, in the past two years (370 
in January, 1892). If you want to retick 

8 the prospectors miners who ; 
val —Sonuery §to June30 1885. re — 


8. 2—Jualy S 1867. ae on end bor — 
Fel. 3—J 7 to June 3), 1888. SDVERTICR IN — 


Tax, Single Tax AND Tariff, or 
ariff Tracts only. 






















Seanderd Extra which are seld as advertiord 





_ Wel. —July 4 to December 29, 1668. T above. _ : 
eek 0 Suty 600 Doce eT #00 date i, 10m — eee "address THE STANDARD, 







42 UNIVERSITY PLACE, K. ¥. 





—— — —— 2, — i. THE LEADING PAPER IN THE COUNTY. 
: — acs tema If you want to keep posted concerning the mining inter 
> ests, subecribe for THE AGE. Only 62 a year. 


| ‘THE AGE will he sevt in exchange free of cost to any- 


















University Place, - New You. |“airntmncane 


a0 MEME ar. COR. CANAL, EBW TORK. 
























EADING, "Riting, and ‘Rithmetic are J 





The Badge of the Single Tax Propa- 


One-third smaller than the cut, is of solid silver. Hang 
ing toa watch chain or bangle, or pinned against’a coat 
or dress, the bright star attracts attention by its odd 
position, and the arrangement of the lettering fixes it. 





cover postage. She will inclose a certificate of mem 
bership free to any one who wishes to join the asso- 


The badge will be sold for % cents; or with pin, as 





lui ead, Labor Library, 


We offer aasorted packages of these hiets at 
greatly — 


Packages containing trom 200 to 
Packages containing trom 500 to — 


In ordering state whether you want Single 


‘Thies offer dece net incinde any numbers of 


1 rd Co-operative Printing Co.ces 





argain in Tracts 
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‘DITORIAL NOTES.—O, M. Tinkham has been investigating the 
7 effects of the McKinley tariff upon English industries, and 
a reports the results of his observations to the Independent. He 

- ” finds that it has practically ruined the English trade with Awerica 
in many lines, and that English workingmen in some industries are 
facing starvation, owing to the falling off in the American demand 
for their products. Mr. Tinkbam seems to chuckle over this, because 


when the McKinley tariff shuts out English cutlery, cutlery shops 
are put up in America and Americans get work there with good 
wages and buy the products of American farms, This workman 
remarked; ‘It's all right for they, but bloomin’ hard for we.” 

» Mr. Pinkham piously responds, ‘“‘Amen,” and patriotically exclaims, 
‘‘Hurrah!” The Christian protectionist, like Barnum’s mermaid, 
is an ingenious combination of fish and monkey. 


It is probably true that the timidity of Democratic politicians 
regarding the tariff issue is really not so much because they have 
a hankering for the flesh pots of protection as because they are 
afraid of the labor vote. They are actually so blind as to suppose 
that workingmen are still gulled by the talk about the tariff’s being 
necessary to keep up wage’. These Democrats ought to talk with 
workingmen. Here is a specimen, an interview with a Homestead 
striker, taken from the New York Mesoing Journal, of what they 
would hear : 

. Suppose this strike is averted, and suppose we should go back to work 
S at our old wages—if such a thing were supposable—hasn’t the firm shown 
: that it means to cut down our wages instead of raising them or even keep- 
‘ingthem up to their former mark? Wouldn't they be compelled to give in 
this time just because it is a Presidential year and they wanted our votes? 
That game might have been played years ago, but it won’t go down now. 
ES My, we are all reading Henry Goorge’s works now. A year or two ago we 
es - wouldn't have been seen touching one of them. Now every man is read- 
-. {pg them and talking about them. Twenty thousand copies of Hepry 
_ George’s * Protection or Free Trade? Congressional Record edition, have 
been asked for by members of the Amalgamated Association for distriba- 
tion where they willbe read. Of course, the political changes in our ranks 
may not make much of a hole inthe Repubitcan majority in Pennsylvania, 
but they will be quite effective in Ohio, and in some towns there, such as 

Youngstown, they will count mightily. These places may make Ohio 

Democratic. 


A sufficient explanation of the — policy of the Sun, of 




















Cleveland open and insulting before the nomination but concealed 
and crafty now, of ites attempt to keep ‘the free trade plank of the 
Democratic party out of sight in the campaign, and of its mas- 
querading performances_as a Republican servant in Democratic 
livery, may be found in “iast Sunday's issue, in which half of 
the editorial page is devoted to a defense and eulogy of Carnegie, 
mingled with inconsiderate condemuation of his locked-out work- 
men at Homestead. It should not be necessary to remind all 
Democratic managers that prudence requires them to give a wide 
berth to a pretended Democratic paper which turns its columns 
over to the service of Carnegie; stabs in the back are impossible 
while a long distance is maintained between the stabber and the 
stabbee. 


Pinchbeck patriotism was exemplified in a novel way upon the 
Thames last Fourth of July. A party of Americans were steam- 
ing up the river, carrying the American flag, when a fool English- 

- Man crossed their bows in a canoe, and, seeing the flag, shouted : 
“You might fly a better flag than that rag, captain.” Had the 
Americans possessed a grain or two more of sense than the English- 
. an, they would have met the insult with silent contempt ; but 
there was a patriotic woman aboard who offered the captain 
twenty-five dollars to run the Englishman down. The captain, a 
pinchbeck patriot too, disliked the job, net for its folly but because 
he also thought the stars and stripes a rag; but the bribe overcame 
his patriotism, as a sufficient bribe will always overcome patriotism 
of the pinchbeck order, and he accommodated the “spirited little 
American lady.” Fiag worship is not necessarily patriotism, any 
more than god worship is nevessarily beeaarily religion. 


The exciting English elections are are not yet over. At first the 
returns disappointed the hopes of the Liberals, for in come sixty 
boroughs the Liberal gain was only eight. At the same rate the 
Liberals could not have controlled the next Parliament. Later 
returns, however, put a different complexion upon the situation; 
there is now little room for doubt that Gladstone will go back 
to Parliament with sufficient support to give hovne rule to Ireland, 
. and, by putting the Irish question at rest, make way for the social 
question which hes cer eee oe! front, and in =~ Libera 
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he thinks with one of the workmen whom he interviewed, that. 


this year upon the action of the tax assessors in increasing valua- 


its strenuous efforts to nominate Hill at Chicago, of ite hostility to. 








in the wrong. Every man has the right to manage his own busi- 






programme already has its place in the form of a proposition to — 
tax land values and ground rents. The explanation of the first 

disappointing returns is simple. Upon the dissolution of a Parliament, 
the writs for election being issued by the party in power, it is cus- 
tomary to name, for the earliest dates, localities in which the party 
in power is certain of success. The victories there are expected to 
bave a moral effect in close places, just as the October elections 
in Pennsylvania once influenced the November elections in 
other states. The Tory party followed the custom this year, and 
accordingly the earlier returns were favorable to them ; but they 
were not able to save themselves. 

























































_ The organization of women in a Democratic club to assist in the 
free trade campaign is an excellent idea; but it was unwarranted. 
and thoughtless to give the name of Mr. Cleveland's wife to the 
club, Mr. Cleveland did well in courteously requesting a change 
of name. The pending political fight is of serious moment to the 
people of this country, and the naming of clubs for the wives of 
candidates is too much of a piece with the “Baby Ruth” and 
‘‘ Baby McKee” order of politics. 


The Christian Union, recognizing Henry George’s ‘‘ Protection or 
Free Trade?” as a protest against using public funds to promote 
private interests, speaks of its distribution through the mails under 
congreseiona] franks as an example of the very wrong it attacks. 
The Christian Union now has the floor to explain how any private 
interest is served by the free circulation of that book. 


Landowners in New York City are congratulating themselves 


tions only upon land which has been actually improved. Since 
taxes on improvements are shifted to the tenant they have excellent 
reasons for their joy. The tenants have not yet been heard from. 


Kate Foote, the entertaining but obtuse Washington correspond- 
ent of the Independent, scents treason in the air because the free 
trade plank of the Democratic platform is “like the ex-Confeder- 
ate Constitution by a curious resemblance.” This curious resem- | 
blance is the declaration against‘all tariffs except forrevenue, But 
they are alike by a stil] more *‘ curious resemblance,” which Kate 
Foote must have overlooked, for she fails to mention it. Each is 
written in the English language. . 


The Boston Question Club is positively cruel when it asks Gov- 
ernor McKinley, by way of offset to the news of reductions and 
strikes in the greatest of protected industries, to name instances of 
increased wages as the result of his bill. 


HE HOMESTEAD LOCKOUT.—For a week past, the attention 
of the whole country has been concentrated upon the village of © 
Homestead, in the State of Pennsylvania. The population there 
consists almost exclusively of workmen in one of the great pro- 
tected factories, of which Andrew Carnegie is the head, and the 
cause of the trouble is a dispute over a question of wages between 
them and the owners of the establishment. It has been customary 
for the employers periodically to confer and agree with the work- 
ingmen'‘s association as to a scale; but the last agreement having 
expired, the employers—Mr. Carnegie and his associates—proposed 
a new scale in accordance with their own notions and regardless of 
the interests of the men. The chief objections to the proposed 
scale are that it reduces wages and that it would expire in the dull 
the busy season, thus making further reductions 













easy upon its &piration. The employers refused to arbitrate, . 
insisting upon t##Pir scale as final, and made preparations for acon- 
flict by scouring#this country and Europe for non-union workmen, 
erecting a barr hde around their works, and employing an army of 
hireling soldier@§Jeuphoniously called ‘‘watchmen” but commonly | 


ton’smen.” Thereupon the workmen took posses- 
8, and upon the arrival of the hireling soldiery in 
them out, after a conflict in which several lives 
were lost. Subaijuently, upon the neglect or inability of the Sheriff __ 
to control the werkmen. Governor Pattison called out the militia. — - 
No resistance was offered. In fact, there has been no violence from. __ 
the beginning except the assault upon the Pinkerton men. we 
The Carnegie people claim the right to manage their own busi- 
ness in their own way, without dictation or interference from 
consultation with their workmen; the workmen, on the other hand, 
insist in effect if not in plain words upon a right of employment in 
the Homestead factory. In ordinary circumstances there could be — 
no doubt that in this the employers are in the right and their men 





weekmen as well as themselves, and in the presence of the whole 
American people, they have impliedly taken their workmen into 
with them. The McKinley tariff was not intended to 

emsich the Careegics, but to make their employees fairly prosper- 
It was oo stated by the Carnegics when they sought for 
———— U7 ne mre ———— 
Shines throughout the country when they voted for it. Master and 

| were considered as ove. From the moment that protection was 
conferred upon an industry, that industry became 8 co-operative 
business in which the mes hed as much moral right, if moral 
sights can be ausceted regarding protection, to a voice in the man- 
agement so far as the question of wages is concerned, as the pro- 
prictors. There was an implied dedication of the business to the 
gersice of the workmen for whose benefit protection was granted. 
Legally, of course, that is mct true; there was no such formal 
Gedication of protected plants as would give the workmen any 


Under these circumstances, Carnegie’s workmen, when they took 
ppomsention of his factory for the purpose of preventing its opera‘ion 
with cheap imported help, which would have deprived them of their 


by Congress for the benefit of the men and not of the masters alone, 
sexe doing only what they had logically learned from the masters 
bbelieve that they bad a right to ¢o. Their case is not, as it is 
‘to be, that of farm hands who, diseatisfied with the wages 
wicred by the farmer, take possession of his farm; it is that of the 
ward who forcibly seizes a legacy out of which the guardian tzies 
ocheathim. Technically the ward would be in the wrong, but in 
his own estimation the rascality of the guardian would justify him. 
Precisely 20 with the Homestead workmen. For taking possession 
| the Carnegie factory they are by the ordinary standards to be 
condemned; but under the circumstances of the adoption of the 
McKinley tariff and the brazen attempt of Carnegie to deprive his 
men of their share im its advantages, they are not to be morally 


‘The wrong in this case goes back of the technical trespass. 


goes back to the crime againet the American people, hatched by 
three wery employers, who made dupes of their workmen, and on 
pretence of protecting labor secured plundering legislation for 


‘Theme considerations would excuse the assault upon the mer- 
osmasy scldiery hired to overawe and if necessary to shoot down 
She men who were struggling for their share of protection. The 
Sentical kied of political education that induced them to vate for 
protection, from which they logically argued that they acquired a 


- work, fairly excused them to themeelvesin forcibly driving off 
any armed men who stood between them and their supposed rights. 
Bat all these considerations aside, there is perfect justification for 
the nevault upon Pinkerton'’s men. Had the militia of Ohio gone 

a meemacing array over into Pennsylvania, without the ex- 
peces comecat of the Pennsylvania authorities, it would have 
bern within the province of the people of any town 
which they invaded to drive them off with force. Nor would it 
have made say difference if the Ohio troops had been hired by the 
owners of the Homestead works, and called “‘ watchmen” instead 
{ militia. Bet Pinkerton'’s men, the armed hirelings of a foreign 


4, deilled, and officered as an army, had no better legal 
— — than the Ohio militia would 
eve had. They were not to be regarded as the domestic servants 

£ Carnegie upon his property protecting it from destruction, but 
an invading army, menacing the inhabitants of the town upon 
which they moved; and when the inhabitants rose up and drove them 
[, responsibility for deaths resulting from a battle fell upon the 

“ and their confederates. It was not a fight between 
ge's locked-out workmen and servan ‘sengaged in the defense 

his property ; it wasa fight between the people of Homestead 

a detachment of foreign troops who were marching upon the 
sown. ‘That the troops were pirates, carrying the flag of no 


| industries, the legal fact remains, just as it is claimed by ancifor 
’ the protected employers, that every man has a right to manage iis 


business to suit himself, and that workingmen have no other right~, 


than to say whether they will or will not work for the wages that ~. 


protected employers choose to offer. Unless protection increases 
the demand for labor it cannot help men who live by selling their 
labor. But it does not increase the demand for labor. Only free 
production and free trading can do that. Protection is a monopoly 
scheme which strengthens the Carnegies and weakens their work- 
men. It limits demand for goods, and thereby demand for labor. 
It is a form of paternalism, and paternalism in every form has its 
favorite children, who are invariably not the O'Donnells but the 
Carnegies. The remedy for it is its abolition, root. and branch. This 
the workingmen can accomplish, not by trespasses which the law 
does and in the interest of good order must denounce and punish, 
not by wasting human life in fighting armed hirelings, not by _ 
asserting dominion over other people’s property, but by voting 
against protection as they have hitherto voted for it. By placing 
Pennsylvania in the column of Democratic States this year, when 
the Democrats expressly denounce protection as robbery, a blow 
can be dealt to the Carnegies which wil! hurt them more than any- | 
thing else the wage-earning classes of Pennsylvania can do. 
A stil] more important lesson may be drawn from this lockout, 

a lesson not for the working classes alone, but for the whole ‘Amber! | 
ican people. Conditions are now and long have been at work, 
of which protection is but one though among the most important, 
which are dividing the people of this country into two classes— . 
a few employers who are very rich and in ordinary times very 
powerful, and a vast army of dependent employees who are very 
poor and in ordinary times very weak. When the division is 
proximately complete, nothing will be needed to bring on social 
chaos but some such incident as the Homestead lockout. The solé 
dependence of the privileged set is a hireling army and the mili- 
tary forces of the states. Before an enraged populace whose 
homes were threatened a hireling army proved at Homestead 
to be like chaff in a gale. The militia is yet powerful to preserve 


‘things as they are ; but when these depressing social conditions 


shall have reached a climax, whence will the militia be recruited? | 
If Carnegie were dependent upon the militia of Homestead he 
would now be ir sad plight ; its rifles would be turned against 
him and his armed hirelings. But what Homestead now is, the 
whole country will be, unless this era of legislative’ privileges is 
brought to a speedy close. We cannot long go on surrounding mil- 

lionaires with serfs. This is no question of what the impoverished — 
ought to do; it is a question of what they will do. It is not a ques- 
tion of right or wrong, but of cause and effect. If life is to be 
sacred and property secure, men prosperous and society at peace, 

all that class of legislation which. turns streams of wealth away 
from its producers into the treasuries of the privileged must be | 

And in that class is to be considered not alone the tariff 

laws which, while raising up a few magnificient Carnegies, turn the 
population of whole towns into dependent serfs, but also all -those. 
laws which make private property of public highways, and those 


that enable the possessors of wealth to withdraw the natural oppor · 


tunities of the globe from the equal enjoyment of ite inhabitants. 
Injustice breeds anarchy ; justice alone can establish permanent — 
order. , — 7 
HE UNAVOIDABLE ISSUE.—The New York Times is another 
of the Democratic. papers whose timidity in this crisis threat- 
ens the party with disaster. It sets out to run down what it 
denounces as the Republican lie that the Dem«crats are free 
traders ; and in doing 0 it not only attacks the tariff plank in-the _ 
platform us having been inconsiderately adopted, and describes — 
that proposed by the resolutions committee as the true expression - 
of Democratic principle, but it aleo ventures to assert that the 
rejected plank iad Mr. Cleveland’s approval. Whether or not Mr. 
Cleveland approved that silly straddle we cannot say. We only — 
know that in no other respect has he shown either idiocy or tim- 


-idity. These are reasons, however, besides his established charac-. 


ter for sound sense and courage, for believing that that rejected 
plank was asked for not by him, but by people who took 
advantage of their accidental position to impress upon free traders - 
like Bayard, Vilas, and Jones the idea that this plank was | 
demanded by him. We do not charge these friends of Mr. Cleve. 
land with endeavoring to promote their own business interests by © 
making the Democratic party a protection party by brevet ; nor do | 
we make that charge against any of the people who at present con- 
trol the political policy of the Times. The probability is that they _ 
have been influenced by the notion that a large number of Demo. 
cratic voters among the working classes believe that pro-- 


tection is neceesary to maintain American wages, and that . 


if the party declares for free trade, these voters will leave it. 
Without commenting upon the peculiar ideas of morality with 
which intelligent men justify this attempt at deceiving the voter 


order to win a partisan victory. tae us see with what euccess th 





‘be as near to free trade as we could get without changing our sys- 


tem of federal taxation. It is what the Republicans mean when 


they call the Democrats free traders, and it is what timid Demo- 
crate allude to when they insist that the party is not for free trade. 
How can the positions of these Democrats be maintained? Certainly 
not by pretending, as the Times does, that the free trade plank was 
not the deliberate expression of the eonvention. The nomination 
of the candidates excepted, it was the only work which the conven- 
tion took into its own hands. Everything else was cut and dried 
by committees of old stagers. When the Republicans are accused 
of misrepresentation for calling the Democrats free traders, it is 

those that accuse who are really guilty of misrepresentation. It is 
the silliest kind of misrepresentation, tou, for not only does the 
plain declaration of the platform expose it, but it is exposed by the 
whole tendency of the party as shown in its attempts at legisla- 
tion, in the speeches of its public men, and even in Cleveland’s 
famous message. 

We cannot believe that Mr. Cleveland will, in his letter of accept- 
ance, give his sanction to this proposed campaign of timidity and 
deceit. By doing so he can only jeopardize his own interests as a 

oandidate and the prospects -of his party, without the satisfaction 
that has always heretofore attended bis sacrifices—the satisfaction 
of having been true to himself regardless of consequences. He 
- ‘cannot change the issue. That has been made and must be fought 
to a finish. Whatever he may ray or do, however apologetic his 
" supporters may be, the Republicans will easily convince the people 
that Democratic success means the inauguration of a free trade 
policy. Honest Democrats must admit it, and instead of wasting 
their energies on denials, explanations, and apologies, will make 


» every effort to show that in standing for free trade the Democratic 
- party is fighting monopolies and trusts, is seeking to keep the fed-- 


eral government within its constitutional limits, and is struggling 
for that. industrial freedom which will rescue workingmen from 
the grasp of a powerful privileged class who call upon the govern- 


ment to raise the price of their goods and hire Pinkerton mercen- 


aries to keep down the wages of their workmen. 

- ‘The idea that the workers can be any longer deceived by twaddle 
; about “ enough protection to maintain. American wages” is a mis- 
take. In 1888 Cleveland’s vote was increased in manufacturing 

centres ; already the inechanics had begun to sicken of protection. 

Progress since then has gone far and deep; few workingmen are 

_. protectionists now. Most of them are free traders, and all that is 
. Mecessary to draw them in masses to the Democratic party is to 


convince them that the Democratic party is for free trade and a 


** means business.” 


‘HE PEOPLE'S PARTY.—The National People’s — was finally 
organized at Omaha last week by the adoption of a platform 

and the nomination of candidates. 
‘The platform is no worse than most platforms in its platitudes 
and confusions, but neither is it any better. It asserts that wealth 
belongs to him who creates it, demands the nationalization of rail- 
roads and telegraphs under civil service regulations sufficient to 
prevent increase of political power, calls for a legal tender currency 
to be distributed direct to the people. through the Sub- -Treasury 
-echeme of the Farmers Alliance ‘or a better system,” insists upon 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold, at the ratioof 16 
to 1, and an increase of circulation to $50 per capita, and advocates 
a graduated income tax and postal savings’ banks. The only 
declaration as to the tariff is the cautious one, sugar-coated with a 
soft-money preamble, that “all state and national revenues shall 
be limited to the necessary expenses of the government economic- 
ally and honestly administered,” a declaration which is really not 
inconsistent with a protective tariff. On the land question the 
platform reads: ‘‘The land, including all the natural sources of 
wealth, i3 the heritage of the people, and should not be monopo- 
lized for speculative purposes, and alien ownership of land should 
be prohibited. All land now held by railroads and other corpora- 
tions in excess of their actual needs, and all lands now owned by 
aliens, should be reclaimed by the government and held for actual 

_ eettlers only.” _ 

~ General Weaver, the candidate for president, is a man of ability, 
and personally better fitted for the offce of President than most 
men who are elected to it. He is an outright absolute free trader, 
“and we. can understand why western free traders should bé 
tempted to give him their votes. But he cannot be elected : and if 
_he could be, his election would signify far less regarding freedom 
of trade and the single tax than would the election of Mr. Cleve- 
land. The important consideration with free traders and single 
tax men is not so much the personal views of candidates, nor even 
_ the express declarations of platforms, as the drift of the party as a 
whole. The drift of the People’s party relates exclusively to the 
money question. The drift of the Democratic party is toward the 
freeing of labor ; and in spite of its candidates, its managers, and 
its drafters of platforms, it will be carried on and on to absolute 
freedom of production and trade. This is not because it is any 


than the Republican party but because it i ie the one effective 


-be interesting 


adversary of the Repubiivan party. As that drifts toward restric- 
tion, the Demecratic party must drift toward freedom. And as. 
this drift goes on, the personnel of its management will inevitably 
change, as those who are opposed to restriction and want freedom - 
are attracted to it. There is promise in this. 
in the People’s party. The only useful service it can render is the 
breaking up of old party attachments. 

For free traders and single tax men to support the People's — 
is to give their votes to an organization that is as firmly opposed to 
real free trade and the single tax as is the Democratic party,.toa 
party the movement of which, whatever political and economic 
opinions some of its members may hold, is not drifting as logically 
toward what we aim at as is the Democratic party, to a party 


‘that cannot succeed but which by drawing free trade and single 


tax votes away from the Democratic party tends to divide our 

forces and w n our influence in national legislation. This may 

those who do it, but it is not a wise policy if their 
reform rather than to play at politics. 


— ——— — 


I BEOAME A SINGLE TAXER. 


RALPH E. HOYT. 


object is to sec 


Perhaps the numerous readers of THe STANDARD may be interested in 
learning when and why I became a single taxer. Perhaps, also, the facts. ie 
in the case may afford somo encouragement to persons who have as yet. F 
only partially ‘“‘seen the cat,“ bat are honostly seeking for “the whole 
truth. and nothing but the truth.“ Tais thouzh?, whether well founded or 

: I> otherwise, is my only apology 
Wh, ZEA Ze an article so replete with 
personalities as this must 
necessarily be. 

Up to the autumn of 1880 1 
knew little of Henry George 
and still less of the single tax 
theory. I bad simply heard 

“of Henry George as an aggres- 
sive reformer, an advocate 
of social changes, and the 
author of a famous book 
callea ‘‘ Progress and Pov- 
erty.’’ I had never read any 
of his writings, nor had I any. 
conception of what he be- 
lieved and taught. 

At the time mentiored I 
was a resident of Los. An- 
geles, Cal., but was spending . 
a few weeks in my old home, 
Chicago, I]. I was preet- 
dent of the Illinois Aecoclation, of Los Argeles, an organization which 
made engagements with a few notable speakers for public lectures. 

- While in Chicago I received a letter from Henry Harrison, the secretary 
of the Illinois Association, who knew just about as little of Henry George 
asiknew. Mr. Harrison stated that as Mr. George was announced to visit 
the Pacific Coast, en route for Australia, some time during the approach- — 
ing winter, it might be best for our organization to secure him, if possible, 
for one or two lectures. 

His sugges ion was supported by Mr. F. L. Grosvenor, treasurer of our 
association. Thinking favorably of it, I immediately wrote to Mr. George, 
received a prompt response, and in a few days we had him under contract 
to lecture two consecutive nights in Los Angeles, under our management, 
the dates to be determined later on. 

‘Soon after my return home I said to Harrison: ‘‘ Well, Henry George is 
a noted character, but really I know very little as to what he believes, 
pre>ches or practices. Suppose we get acopy of ‘Progress and Poverty ’ 
and read it together before he comes here.” This was agreed to; we pro- 
cured a copy of the book and read it, little at atime. It opened our eyes 
on the land and labor questions, and made us the more desirous of meet- 
ing and hearing the noted agitator and controversionalist. On the last 
evening of February, 1890, Henry George appeared before a large audience 
fn Illinots Hall to deliver his first lecture in Los Angeles. Many of the 
leading citizens Were present, and all were eager to see and hear the man 

heard so much. As Prosivens of the — it was 


born in St. Albans, Vermont in 1832. When he was less than 
family emigrated to what waz then considered the “far West,’” 
rom New England than Pike County, Illinois. At an carly age ~ 
Mr. Host learced. printing business, and for a year or more published and edited 
the Griggsville Independent. In 1361 he was admitted to the bar, practiced a short 
time in Ceatral Illinois, end then removed to Chicago, where he remaiued moat of 
the time for twenty five years. He practiced law in Chicago two or three years, but 
was most of the time engaged in journalism. Six yeara ago he removed to Califor: 


Ralph E. Hoyt 
two years of age 


: pia, where he has been actively engaged in colonization enterprises Los Angeles ta 


yet his hom-, though he expects to spend mostof the enauing cighteen mouths. in. 
Chicgao, in the work of encouraging emigration to California. 

Mr. Hoyt has done a vast amount of public speaking, having begun before he was 
Bineteen years oid and Keptitup ever since. He has delivered either lectures or 
political speeches in at least fourteen different States. He has always felt. a lively 
interest in politics; not as a partizan but as an honest advocate of what he believes. to 
be right. He is by nature and education t 51d, aggressive, and radical where prisctple: 
is involved He demaras even-handed j-stice for everybody, holding that where 
justice prevails charity is unnecessary, and that where justice is denied charity isa 
hollow mockery. He has been a Republican, though an independent voter: from 
Fremont’s time to Harrison’s, and has participated, asa speaker and writer, in every 


. presidentiel campaign since 1860, He is now an uncompromising single taxer.: The 


story of his conversion to the singie tax foctrine, oy Henry. — told tnt 
accompanying article, 





There is no promise -. : 


for putting before the public. -. 


p Fi icsscsiie ls ys euipcnso cagia die, Lek na Was ei 
a. — ee nade oo ete eney Coscave witives, and being a 


a freely contributing timo, labor, and means according to my ability 
‘gomeed helplog forward what I honestly believed to be a good cause. But 


fend batengs to the people for their usc while they live, and therefore can- 
Bet be wenopolized without the rankest injustice. Equally clear is the 
1 that mo tax whatever shoald be imposed on labor, nor on the 


aaah tause’ com wazancitalty Atoell ————— against “the 
‘the Sesh and the devil.”" To deny them is equivalent to saying 
sauiy Sa blo a entitled to what be earns; that the state 


— these monstrous propositions. There is no escape 
Ger bim, though he may wrigeic and twist likes Ssh out of water. 


— ask for jestice. Not justice fora few, but absolute, even- 
Ranfed jestice forall. And we are not begging for tt, we demand it. We 


f alr, sunshine, or any of theother natural elements belonging to ze people, 


Because given to them by a wise creator, and without the use of which 


placed by our jaws upon industry shall be removed, and all neccesary 
nomen ee palined from land values. These things the single tax, if given 


thin one, and place them in one side of the scales ; then put land monopoly 
the other aide; 20 sure as God's laws are higher than man's laws —s0 
@use on the bicthright of every human being {s more sacred than aro any 
Jews or costoms that rob humanity of that birthright— just s0 sure would 
Rand monopoly tere the scales, and outweigh all ita rivals. 
j eympethize with every honest movement for the betterment of our social 
ovn@itions. I respect the men who from motives of philanthropy are 
entiy endeavoring to push those reforms to the front. Bat believing as 
bo that land monopely is the greatest monopoly of the age, and a more 
cause of poverty and saleery than areall other monopolies combined, 


— to — — ⏑ Anat tax with what | 
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_ DIBTRIOT r OF COLUMBIA TAXATIO 


HENRY GEORGE, JR. 


“Finuee bill 0571, Vvased upon tho recommendation of the osleak D 
to investigate tax asceesments in the District of Columbia, was re) 


1 the House of Representatives yesterday, Monday, July 12, and was. ‘CON: 


sidered in Committee of the Whole. 

In order that the points of the debate may bé properly derstood, the 
bill is here printed in full : : 
A ‘Catan erence Equalisation in the District of ; 


with exclusive power to levy, 
; in the District of Columtia. 
ualization shall consist of one president 


rcumstances, 

wate sale on the usnal terms, one third cash and ae 

two years. He shall make all rules and rani *2 ‘the s 
and two years, “He shall make All notice shall be given to * 
owners, and as to the manner of appeal by property owners for.the eual- 
zation of assesements on their own or other property; and is empowered to : 
tequire sworn reports as the value and rental of 
agents, and shall hold all meetings with o 


process therefor shall be served by the police of said 
examine witnesses under oath, but no witness shall receive com e 
The president of the Board shall also appoint and remove at bis pleasure . 
Sos cerk t B sninry one thousand two hundred dollars per annum, to 
keep a journal of the proceedings 
required of him. Said president of the Board shall receive a salary of foar 
thousand dollars per ann nee 
Sec. 4. That the other aber of the Board of Equalization shall be a ae 
prosecator, who shall represent the interests of the District of Colambia — 
and the Untted States Government in all applications made for the change - 
of assessment, avd, by his own motion or at the request of any citizen or 
member sball call attention to all cases in which an assess- 


of Congress, 
ment has not been made or is too low, and shall present to the president of 
the Board all attalusblo evidence. He shall SDC Suet Tomore 8+ Deeeare 


adraftsman 
maps 
ization 
—— 


at one thousand four hundred do — to make the _ 

ter described, and perform such duties as may.be re- 

The salary of the prosecutor sball be three thousand five bundred . 
per annum. The pre-ident and the prosecutor of the Board of Equal- 
shall be ted within sixty days after the passage of this act for. 
_— one year, by the President of the United States, who shall also 

aber temporarily or for the remainder of the term, apy vacancy 


© That the journal of the Board shall be open for di ; 

. It as cosine with a stageanent of for tnapection daring 
in the District of Columbia on the first Monday in 
— and — taking for that purpose, _ 
oO! 


ane, 
the assessment now . 
moles Prepared, 00. ix * ——— of the’ Lbletrvet the last .assess- 
ment. he journal shall thereafter be made to show the 
amount added to or taken from the aforesaid total assessment, so that the 
total ssseased value of land in the District shall at all times appear. Forty . 
days before the first of November and the firat of May in each year the . 
journal shall be closed, and the total amount of the assessment, lees the | 
amount assessed on land by law exempt from taxation, shall be reported. . 
over the signature of the president and prosecutor of the Board to the — 
Commissioners of the District of Colum who shall determine and fix 
a uniform rate of taxation necessary to the revenue required, not . 
exceeding one dollar and fifty cente for every one hundred dollars. The — 
shall transmit said report and the rate to the assessorand 
cojlector to guide them in the preparation of the tax duplicate for that ay 
period - six months. — 
6. That there shail be kept in the office of the Board of Equaliza- . 
tion two setsof under the direction of the prosecutor, one set showing 


55 of Columbia in not more than four sections, ‘with allthe sub. 
visions of squares and tracts in the outlying districts; and oneach square 
tract shall be marked the contents in equare feet or sores, the rotal — 
acoordingto 
the assessment on the first Monday in June, eighteen hundredand ninety-two. 


feud vale value, and the average valuation per equare foot or acre, 
— — — each equare or tract on — shoot in 
book form, desig the number of the square or tract, which squere: __ 
on tract ahnll bembdiwided aces 


of maps become 
vernment property on which no 
by a distinct color; and nother color shall _ 
but by law exempt from taxation. _ 
to the d of Equalization all mapsand | 
bis possession. All maps shall be open to the public inspec- 


ge 
“4 


— annual rental value “ —— = — 
provements, ascertaining as nearly as posalble the annual ren 
utente wince to its best usc. The amount of this annual 


med by it d showing what tage 
it and sho what percen 
taxation, shall be reported by tho president of the Board 


i 


: 
EF 
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the Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall furnish —_ 
at om ana with suitable offices in which to meet. oe 
and after the passage of 


for in 


this act the Board of Assistant io 


h two of an act making g appropriation 
approved Ma:ch third, eighteen hundied and — 


; all laws or parts of laws inconsistent with — : 





and to perform such other duties — 


of Equalization shall, within forty days after clos. 
as ontinantd of ail ananbie lands in the District of 


statement of the amount of thetaxesievied 
oftheannual = 


rs of the District of Columbia for publication in the ae 


- Johnson objected to this. At last Mr. Johneon got the floor, and opened 
the debate with s brief explanation of the provisions of the bill, and a good 
deal of questioning followed. He sald: : 7 

committee to 
Columbia last 


Mr. Outhwaite, of Ohio: How many compose the proposed Board of 
on . 


ualizeti : : 
i Johnson : It is composed of two members, a judge and prosecutor— 
the same plan that is pursued in the Court of where the question 
presented is how much the Government owes to its citizen. In the Dis- 
trict this question is reversed, and becomes how much the citizen owes to 
the Government. We provide the same machivery, and, as I have said, 
the citizen can appear in person, or by attorney, and have his interest 
‘represented, while the District is represented by a sworn officer. 
This is really a provision on the side of the smaller property owners, who 
are interested in keeping assessments down. They are the people who now 
pay the great bulk of the taxation, as their property is assessed to within 10 
: pre. cent. of its value, w the owners of valuable property have suf- 
cient time to go before the Board of Assessors and prevent large assezs- 
ments. In the past there has been a steady increase in the rate of 


taxation op the less valuable property, and very little or no increase, 


as compared with the value on the more valuable property. The 
question that is presented, then, is really two-fold: First, as 
botween the two classes of property owners im the Dirtrict, and 
the assessments should be on a more equitable basis as between them. If 
two-thirds of the property in the District is assessed at two-thirds of its 
value, all of it should be so assessed. 
But the plan now pepo — for keeping down the assessments 
go that the rate may high, and that system was in the interest of 
encouraging Congress to continue to pay one-half of the expenses of the 
- District. Tho rate of taxation has been kept up, therefore, at $1.50 per 
-. hundres for years past. But even among themselves they were not fair 
io the division, because they cut it down on some property 
to 10 per cent., and kept it up at the rave of 90 per cent. on other 
"property. Now this bill goes to the correction of that evil. It proposes a 
- ‘plan by which you can have an equitable assessment, and let the rate be 
what it will, to raise the necessary revenue. In the Senate an amendment 
‘was proposed, and although there was a fight made upon it, it was finally 
adopted, proposing that this assessment which has just been made, and 
which your Investigating Committee have criticised as being bad, should 
not. be adopted as the basis, but that they should go back to the aseess- 
ment previous to that and lay the next year’s taxes on that 
assessment, which is worse than the present one. The old assess- 
-ment of land values in the District was 45,000,000. The 
“new assessment amounts to 3$272,000,000; so that the new one is 
$120,000,000 better than the old, and is more equitably divided. Rather 
than get so much money in the treasury, the Senate was willing to go back 
to the assessment of two or three years ago, levying and collecting the 
taxes from the citizens of the District on a plan that is manifestly more 
upjust than the one we criticised. 
Mr. Watsor, of Georgia: Your bill proposes to raise a very much larger 
sum of money than !s raised af present, Coes it not ? 
Mr. Johnson: Our bill leaves the question of the sum of money to be 
raised to the District Commissioners. 
Mr. Watson: At the present rate it would raise a good deal more money 
- than we need ? ; 
Mr, Johnson: The bill 5 a way by which the property can be 
aseetsed uniformly. This bill proposes to adopt a plan of assessment upon 
the full cash value. If after the report is made to the commissioners 
{tt be found that there are five hun ‘millions ef property in land and 
improvements in the District, the commissioners are then to determine 
what rate is necessary to raise sufficient revenue. 

Mr. Blount: Is there anything in the bill providing for assessments for 
the extinguishment of the District debt of over twenty-six millions ? 

Mr. Johnson: This bill does not deal with that. It proposes to assess 
realty equally. To raise the present revenue this rate would be about 50 
cents in $100. it is entirely competent for Congress to limit a po'nt below 
which the rate shall not go, or to provide that a certain portion of it shall 
be used asa elaking fund for the payment of the District debt. 

Mr. Blount.—Is my friend under the impression that we are getting too 
much revenue under the present system ? 

Mr. Johnson.—! do not think we azo; but we started out to cure the evi) 
of the inequality in assessments, and we leave to the House the question of 
settling how much revenue shall be from texation. ; 

Mr. Sayers, of Texas.—How often does this bill contemplate that the 
assessment shall be made ? 

Mr. Johnson.—This bill provides, instead of a triennial assessment, that 
there shall be a continuing assessment, starting with the precent basis and 
raising the valuation. or putting it down, as the case may require. 

Mr. Atkinson, of Pennsylvania: I wish to ask the gentleman from Ohio 
the meaning of Section 7? 

Mr. Johnson: That is simply for statistical purposes. We inserted the 
provision to which the gentleman refers for the pnrpose of getting informa- 
tion on the subject of land values. 

Mr. Atkinson: The bill provides that {t shall be done every year within 
_ fortw days after the closing of the books. What is the reason for repeating 
the estimate so often? ꝰ 

Mr. Johnson: Becanre the value may change every six months. 
_ Mr. Atkinson: Is it not the parpose of this h provision: ultimately to bring 
the rict.under the Henry George system of taxation ? 
Jounson : Ido not think so. The question came up 


that feature. 


was suggested by gentlemen who were not. as I am, an advocate of: 
Henry George idea. This bill corrects inequalities In the assessment, bu 
it does not embody the single tax, of which I personall: sm an advocate. _ 

Mr. Blount, of Georgia: Will the gentleman tell us why personal prop- 
ertv is not to be taxed ? . : 

_ Mr. Johnson: The committee did not have that subje:+ under considera- 
tion—it was dealing with reality alone—the subject with which the three 
assistant assessors deal. 

Mr. Babbitt, of Wisconsin: Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman. 
from Ohio to say that he is in favor of the single tax. I have in my mind | 
two lots, one worth, with improvements, $250,000; the other, directly 
opposite, of the same value, but with no improvements of any accoun! 
upon it. These two lots are owned, one by a merchant prince, the other 
by Mike. Will the tleman please explain what he means by an 
“equality ” of the singg# tax in such a case? : — 

‘Me. Johnson : | shog@i be very glad to enlighten the gentlemen, but I do 
not think it is fair to te up the time of the House on that subject now.” 


After Mr. Washingt@, of Tennessee, one of the members of the commi 
tee recommending the@ill, had spoken ten minutes, Mr. Atkinson, of Penn: 
sylvania, yielded ten fhinutes of his time to Mr. Bergen, of New Jersey, 
who showed at once that h: was “filibustering by attacking not any vital. 
part of the bill but only Section 7. He thought that could be of no use. 
unless in the interest of the people today advocating the: 
Henry George idea. It was plain now that a number of men 
on the floor were not opposing the bill on its merits, but were con’ 
suming time to prevent another bill against the interests of the Pennsyl- 
vanian railroad from coming up, not one really serious objection being — 
raised. At length, after an hour and a half of the allotted two hours had 
been consumed, the committee rose to hear some conference reports that 
have right of way, after hearing which the House adjourned, leaving th 
debate to be taken up again on the next District of Columbia day, tw 
weeks hence, if Congress should then still be in session. epee 


AUGUSTE DESMOULINS. 
| Ws T. M’CRACKAN, 3 3 


Genoa, Switzerland, June 25th.—I have just had the very great, 
of calling upon Mme. Desmoulins, the widow of the late Auguate Des 
lias, who was undoubtedly one of the principal representatives of the 
gle tax in France. At the moment when I was announced Mme. Desmou: 
ling was writing a letter to Tue STaANDAXD, in order to rectify and amplify 
some of the statements made in the obituary notice which appeared inthe 
issue of May 1Sth. She has asked me to undertake this task forher, 
and I consider her request in the light of a privilege. : : 

Desmoulins was born in 1823, and spent his youth in Paris. He was in: 
no way related to Camtlle Desmonlins, the revolutionary hero of 1789, as | 
is affirmed in THe STANDARD. After working as apprentice to a jeweler, 
at the age of sixteen he became a type-setter and immediately developed 
an extraordinary intellectual activity. Coming under the influence of 
Pierre Leroux, social reformer and author of a ‘‘ Refutation de Malthus 
et la Ploutocratic,’’ Desmoulins joined the former’s experimental colony 
at Boussac. There he labored for the cause of popular awakening with 
single hearted devotion, as editor of the Eclaireur du Centre, the colony's 
organ, and as schoolmaster. 

In {819, having protested against the outrageous expedition of the 
French against Rome, he was arrested along with a comrade, Desages. 
They were dragged from prison to prison, Russian fashion, as far as Lyons, 
and after six months acquitted for lack of evidence. Desmouling was fond 
of telling how, on the,iast day of their enforced pilgrimage, they were car- 
ried in a cart, contraty to usual custom. But when the drivers got drunk 
on the way and became helpless, (on a dangerous descent) Desmoulins 
himself took the reins. ‘‘ Thus it was,”’ he used to say laughing, “‘ that I 
drove myself to prison.” . 

Once free, the undaunted reformer plunged boldly into political life. He 
issued an address to the workingmen in which he developed the main feat- 
ures of that union amongst all laborers which was later, in 1864, moment. . 
arily realized by the great International Association of Workingmen 
inspired by Karl Marx and Engels. At the same time he addressed algni- 
ficant words tothe aggicultural laborers, showing his just comprehension of 
the land question. 

Though essential: 
join the revolutiona: 
Vietor Hugo has d 


man of peace, Desmoulins felt himself obliged.to 
party organized to resist the coup d’etat of 1851. 
ibed the labors of this brave group in his ** Histoire. 
@’un Crimo.“ On th® night of December 3, 1851, they placarded the whole 
city with a manifesté calling the people to arms. 

Desmoulins was cohdemned to deportation, but eszaped to Brussels, and 
then joined that noble band of exiles on the island of Jersey, amongst. 
whom Victor Hugo and Pierre Leroux were the most noted. 


A new life began here for the indefatigable reformer. Along with 
Desages he founded an educational institution in which he tried to realize 
his ideal of combined mental and physical culture. He wrote a great deal __ 
for the English aud French papers, contributing noc 4 little to a better 
understanding between the two nations. Soon after his arrival in Jersey 
Desmoulins married a daughter of his master, Leroux. Unfortunately this 
union was rendered unhappy by the gradual failing of the wife's mind. 
She died finally in an asylum, after he had nursed her tenderly for some 
twenty years. 


It was not before 1869, after an exile of eighteen years, that Desmonlius. _ 
returned to Francs, just in time to protest against the disastrous adventure 
of 1870. During the ensuing war his role was that of peacemaker amongst __ 
the factions which fought for the control of Paris. 


From the moment of his return to his native land the former exile 
devote himeelf as before unstintingly to the cause of socia! reform in alk 
its phases. The list of his lectures delivered in various parts of France, 
in England, Italy, even at Philadelphia, Geneva, etc., is very long. Asan 
apostle of international peace, of the rights of women, and of manual eda- 


cation, Desmoulins has left a distinct impression on the world at large.. 

















SINGLE TAX NEWS. 
“The Single Tax is atax en land, regardics of its improvements and fn 
propertion teltsvaiue. it implies the abolition of al) ether forms of tax~ 

atien, and the collection of tho public revennes from thie seurce 
alone. It would be CERTAIN. because innd values are mest encily 
appraised 3 WISE, beenuse, by dincouraging che withdrawai ef land from 
ase and encouraging its improvement, it weuld expuad epportuniticn fer 
taber, augment wealth, and increase the rewards ef industry and thrift: 
because every one would pay taxes in proportion te the valine of 
the land, of right the common property of all, which he approprintedtehis = 



















‘Tho lest ton years of Decwouline’s life were rendered bappy by the com. 
pantenship of the devoted wife, who is now mourning him with profound 
grief. it was in 1082 that be contracted s union Hbre with this lady, of 

Dutch wationality but of lueg residence in Paris. In her, at length, the 
‘feng eeGierteg bero discovered a worthy friend and help in bis literary 


Qa the occasion of the International Agrarian Congress held at the Paris | 
Rubibition of 1880, Desmeutins made the acquaintance of Mesers. Henry 
<Seenge, Beundcrse, Walleca, Flirsheim, and others. Toe Sraxparp of 
Apert 20, 1800, published an obiveary notice of his upon Albert Toubean, a 
noted French single taxer, and during the last months of his life he con- 
aebaeed o nember of articles spon the jand question to a provincial paper, 
which bis widew hopes to collect in book form. 

Ma the lew of this striking personality has been deeply felt in more 
Shem ome quarter % shown by articics devoted to bim in the Secolo, the 
ptincipal Italien. paper, and tn the Concord, the organ of international 
genes, published by Mr. Hodgson Fratt, as well as by the number of letters 














in the Single Tax Platform in another column; und in “ Progress and : 
Poverty,” by Henry George, every point is discussed and every objection * |. 


anuewered. 
The principle of the single tax—that the earth belongs equally to all. 
and that the way to secure substantial justice is to tax the occupant an a mnount 
equal to oo she yeasty. value of the jand—is sound.—Journal of the Knights of Labor, 
Siptember 24, 199 4 
mingle bad tad ————— 
ments.—New York Times, January 10 10, 188) * 



































seosived by Menc. Desmoulias. eat TOTy, One of these taxes fon commodities and buildings) the he ontenaie taxpayer 
_ At ones mas of letters, revolationist, pedagogee, and and Official, | eer ee ene ————— lg “on i. — ee 

a now ex f t 
— a trpe tow grows excentigly rae it nt become | | the Be Scot ou tnt rloens bf age ne es fret. 


diency LA existing circumstauces.—Sacramento (Cal.) Bee. 

The ucts of individual industry | should remain at all times untaxed. Take the 
ann rental value of land without regard for oP pony eA boner no matter what ! 
amountsto. The pe tine ve oa Soma put this fund to better uses than the individual 
—— Louis Chronicle. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE SINGLE TAX LEAGUE. . 


aieeat ehuolste. Gentle yét bold, modest but unflinching ja duty, ever 
assed and still ever ready for self-sacrifice. These arethe tributes of 



















Receipts for week ending July 12 : 
Thomas Hunt, Kennedy, O..............5.5 
8. D. Gaton, Brooklyn, N. Y.......... — Cees 


Cash balance reported last week............ — 


WONG Ss ose 
Due from newepaper companies for single tax moulds. — 45 
ALabuues..........————— 
Due A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company for composition, elec cass 78.75 


_ Ggo. St. Jonn Leavin, Secretary. 


PROGRESS OF THE MOVEMENT. 

Little by little our Jeaven is working in the Democratic party. At the 
regular party convention of Knox County, Me., held on the 2a of July at 
Rockland, a series of resolutions tn favor of absolute free trade for the 
nation and the single tax for local affairs was passed. 

DEMOCRATS ADOPT THE SINGLE TAX. 

The single tax resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That while we recognize the impropriety of a political conven- 
tion assuming to take sides in a labor dispute, such as is now in. progress - 
in the granite industry, yet, in view of the fact that such dispute is para- 
lyztng one of the leading industries of Knox county, we, as Democrats 
and believers in the doctrine of equal rights, protest against the continu- 
auce of that system that makes one man dependent on the will of a fellow. . 
man for an opportunity to faltil! the Divine command to earn bis bread by 
the sweat of bis brow. We hold that the granite deposits that abound in 
our county are a portion of those bounties of nature in which all living men . 
have the equal right of use, and that no one has a moral right to movop- 
olize them and prevent those who would by toil convert the raw material 
{nto any form of wealth from doing so. We, therefore, favor such a 
change in our system of taxation as shall require the owners of all such 
patural —— to psy into the public treasury an equitable tax on 
the va‘ue of the same, so they may be compelled to either utilize them by 
the employment of labor or abandon them to others, and that they may no 
longer deprive men of the right to an opportunity to work-and tc the full 
reward of their toil. 

That fs a specimen of the kind of platform the Democratic party wil\ 
soon be turning ont from its larger conventions. 

STATE ORGANIZATIONS. 

A state organization of the Single Tax League will probably be formed 
for Pennsylvania next month. At the request of the single tax clubs of | : 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Bradford, Pottstown, Reading, and Germantown, 4 
4. H. Stephenson, the national committeeman from Pennsylvania, has 
called a conference of the single tax men and women of Pennsylvania to 
meet at Reading on Saturday, August 6. Any resident of the state who 
believes in the single tax may attend the conference as a delegate and 

‘take part in the proceedings, and those who intend to be present are 
requested to notify Charles 8. Prizer, 1011 Penn street, Reading, Pa. — - 

Thomas W. Edkins, of Ilion, has been appointed to the state committes 
of New York, in the place of Geo. Rix, who is now abroad. 

VARIOUS GATHERINGS. 

The receipts at the Omaha single tax meeting amounted to 643.50, and 
the expenses wers $28.50. The balance of $15 has been sent to Tus Staxp-— ; 
ARD to be applied in the distribution of literature. 4 

At the reguiar monthly meeting of the Manhattan Single Tax Club of 
New York, President McCabe told the story of the adoption of the single | 
tax in Hyattaville, Md., as printed in last week’s StaNDaxD, and the club 
had a jollification over the event. ‘“‘ When the rights of all men to the land 
shall be recognized,” said Mr. McCabe, “many loving hands will point to 
Hyattsville as the town that blazed the way.” 

The Monroe and the Carleton Economic Reading Circles of Brooklyn had 
an outing together on the Sth, at the McCabe Cottage, Sheepshead Bay, L.1. 
Bobert Baker was toast master and the toasts were: * Aims and Objects” 
of the Economic Reading Circie,”’ ‘Education in Relation to Econ 
‘Ethics of Political Economy,” “ Woman’s Influence in Eoonomic Educs- 
tice,” © The Old and the New Political — lostieaey | 






















See DOWN WITH PROTECTION. | 


‘Republican party believes, or affects to believe, that — 
fo a benefit to the wage-carning class avd an advantage to our 
fries. Tho Demorratic party knows that this pares cree 
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SOME OTHERS’ WORK. 









Feeo Trade?”’ im the Congressional Record, and now these irrepressible 
have asked the World’s Fair Commissioners to label each foreign 
aii witha card giving the following information : Coet of goods at 














— to Chicogo ; eclling ptice im Chicago. The request is a 
. one, and compliance with it will prove highly tnetructive. 


NATIONAL STREET CAR UNION. 


convention for the parpore of forming a National Union of Drivers, 
acters, Motor Men and other street car employees, will be held anver 
) aanpices of the American Federation of Labor, at Maachor’s Hall, 
eee. tet. at 12 noon, on Monday, September 12, 1602. 





























THE FREE TRADE PLANK. 





P chet is “free trade” the protectionlats are welcome to make the most 

































eal coooue qua — thereto from the 
gher can@polat of the Brotherhood of Man. All restrictions upon the 
ef other lands will then seem snworthy of | any member of 
», andl the dawn of that dey will bave come ' 

‘Men 








i people in England are not taxed for the light of the sun. 
ever, that in England, and in every other place where land is treated as a 


HE STANDARD = 


Gustave w. Thompson, and 


Jennie Rogers, and Joseph MoGuinness.and C. H. Govart gave recitations. 


- At the last mecting of the Battle Creek (Michigan) Club, the Rev. Pres- 


ton Barr, rector of St. Thomas’s Episcopal. Church of that town, delivered. 


an address on “ The Basic Theory of the Single Tax as I Understand It,” 
and surprised the single tax men in ‘his audience as much by. his 
-. eomplete understanding of the subject as by his outspoken advocacy of the 


_ SINGLE TAX LETTER WRITERS. | 
> Ag the supply of acceptable targets this week is not equal to the require- 
wonta of the corps, I will ask members and friends to devote their time to 
~ collecting and sending me suitable names instead of giving it to their usual 
weekly letters. 
Although the work of this branch of the propaganda necessarily attracts 
- bat litele public notice, it is nevertheless important and productive of good, 
and should not be overlooked by single tax workers amid the distractions 
of politics, “‘ St. George’ distribution, etc. 
_. if friends will keep the corps supplied with targe’s it will undertake the 
labor of bringing the single tax to their attention. — 
~. New York, P. O. Box 471. Manian Dana MacpDanig1, Secretary. 


A FORTUNATE PHILOSOPHER. 
“Albany (N. Y.) Press and Knickerbocker. 
‘Mr. Henry George is the most fortunate I'ving example of the philoso- 


_. pher in politics. True, he could not be elected Mayor of New York, but he 


~ gees his pet economic hobby in the Democratic platform, and his single tax 
" theory has just been endorsed by the Omabs aggregation. 


PLAIN AND COURAGEOUS. 
‘The tariff plank of the Democratic platform, as amended, is plain and to 
' the point, courageous and fitted to the epirit of moders democracy.. 


oe WHY NOT TAX THE FOREIGNER. | 
“> New York Herald. : 


Aone hundred and ten-ton gun can fire two fifteen hundred-doliar shots 
aminute. Such guns would not do in this country. After half an hour's 
fighting the gunners would have to sit down end wait for another anpro- 
priation from Congress. 


ene PROTECTION AT HOMESTEAD. 
‘Toledo ‘Sunday Journal. 

No free trade orator can voice, no free trade writer can present, no free 
trade advocate could imagine such potent arguments against the prevailing 
- fallacy of the dominant party as are being flashed over the wires in * 
regular course of the news by the Associated Press from Pitt:burg. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


——P. Cameron, of Westbourne, Manitoba, Canada, asks how many land- 
owners there are in the United States, and also whether it is true, as he bas 
somewhere read, that people are taxed for the light of the sun in England. 
We know of no trustworthy statiatics as to the number of landowners in 
~. ‘the United States. In the sense in which Mr. Cameron understands it, 
it is true, how- 


‘commodity, people are taxed for the light of the sun. Sunlight isa factor 
in determining the desirableness of locations, which in turn determine the 
’ rental value of land. 
- ———James Bartley, of Amsterdam, N. Y., asks if the relation of the vol- 
-. tne. of money to the volume or quantity of actua: wealth has anything to 
-- @o with fixing or regulating the price or selling value of that wealth. 
It has to do with the price of wealth, but not with its vslue. A rise in 
price, due to scarcity of money, raises all prices and thus preserves the 
~ equilibrium of values. But the volume of what is distinguisbed as money 
-. has very little to do even with prices. To the extent that money scarcity 
‘impedes trade it raises prices; but inasmuch “as over 90 per cent. of all 
trading is done,by means of checks, drafts, and the like, and less than 10 
: “per cent. by means of money, a scarcity of money can have but very little 
- effect upon prices in trading. 
——K. H. Rockwell, of Farmington, Iowa, writes that his town has a 
cigar factory, employing from six to eight men, and asks how free trade 
will help that factory. 
It will enable the proprietors to obtain better tobacco for lower prices, in 
"Consequence of which they can sell a better cigar for less money, thereby | 
-- facreasing their sales and enhancing thelr aggregate profits. And since 
-{mcreased sales will require more workmen, their demand for help will 
-- lessen the glut in the labor market and raise wages. But as an increase in 
wages generally increases all wages, their own income for the work they 
do will also be enhanced. In other words, free trade will increase their 
Own wages as workmen together with the wages of their men. If they 
lose by free trade it will be not as workmen, but as the beneficiaries of a 
special privilege—as monopoliste. 
We are here assuming that cigar-making is a profitable business in this 
country, requiring-no government aid for its continuance. If, however, 
cigar-making here is so unprofitable that it must have government aid or stop, 
the cigar industry in Iowa would disappear with the advent of free trade. 
In that case ail our cigars would beimported, and we should pay for them 
_ with the products of other forms of industry. The cigar makers of Farming- 
ton would then open cigar stores, or engage in some of the numerous more 
profitable occupations which free trade would benefit. No free trader 
‘claims that free trade would benefit mononopolists as such; what we claim 
ie that it would benefit workers as such. It would increase the profit of all 
f — that fwurieh under free competition, and abolish all home 


and admitting free th: lead contained in silver ore, and the bill limiting the 
amounting of clothing imported free by individuals to $100 in value. 
The pavers’ strike in New York has ended in a surrender by the workmen, 
The Free Silver bill, which has passed the Senate, was tied up in the 


House Coinage Committee for a time by the action of filibusteringanti- 


silver men, but will be reported to day. 
- Wm. Waldorf Astor, head of the house, is reported dead in London. 
Kansas Democrats have nominated as electors for President the ten per- 
sons nominated to the same offices by the People’s party. This action is 
in accordance with the advice of Wm. M. Springer, of Illinois, who urged 
that if Kansas Democrats should do this their example would be followed 
by the Democratic conventions of Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania, and the result would be to make Harrison’s election impossible, and 
to throw the election into the Democratic House of Representatives in case 
Cleveland failed to obtain a majority of the electoral college. The state 
nominees of the People’s party also were endorsed. . 


FORBIGN. 
Fire at 8t. John’s, New Brunswick, destroyed 600 buildings, and left. 
15,000 persons homeless. The loss is $20,000,000. 

Ravochol, the Anarchist, was guillotined in France. 2 
The French Minister of Marine has resigned because of a defeat in. the 
Chamber on the Dahomey question. — 

Cholera is raging at various points in Asiatic Ruscin, has appeared in f 
European Ruseia, and is semi-epidemic in the environs of Paris. _ 

Revolutionists in Honduras have overthrown the government and. esp: fh 
tured the President. 


SOMEWHAT ASTRAY. 
Knights of Labor Journal. 
The Philadelphia Telegraph has the following : 


‘Henry George’s journal, Taz BTANDARD, says that “ single — 
viz.: all those * would limit taxation to the soil— should help to w 
come the nominees and platform of the Minneapolis Convention with hos- — 
pitable hands to bloody political graves.”’ 


Tho Telegraph also says that THE Staxpaxp “ speaks to and for a large 
and largely rep tative labor audience.”” The Telegraph is a thor- 
journal—representative of the class of people who are 

é edly and stiltedly upon the subjects they know least: 

about. Tus Stanvgrp is not Henry George’s journal. He has no pro 
prietary interest in if, and bas not hadforalong time. ‘Single taxpayers” _ 
is a new name born of the Telegraph’s learned ignorance. Limiting taza- 
tion to the soil is a somewhat clumsy way of describing a 
single tax on land values. The editor of the Telegraph does well to 
read Tae Stanvarp; if, while reading it, he would divest himself of his 
ow!-like I-know-it-allativeness, he would do still better. Tar SranparD is 


not and does not pretend to be a labor paper, nor does it speak to or for a. - 


labor constituency.@ It is an advocate of a single tax on land values, and | 
advocates the aboli@on of all other forms of taxation. It is, therefore, and 
consistently, a free e paper. In its zeal for free trade it for some time 
has been in great d@iger of sinking to the level of a Democratic organ; out, . 
in spite of that, it Continues to be the best authority on the great question. 
of land reform. And if the Telegraph editor will read Taz Stanparp and 
study it as well, he will perhaps iu time get rid of that conceited ignorance 
which has so often misled him into confounding land reform with commun- 
ism, anarchism and the other isms with which old women of both sexes are 
wont to frighten themselves and each other. 


NOT IF FREE TRADE GETS # A \ HEARING. 
Pittsburg :Penn.) Chronicle Telegraph. 
Henry Geerge is explaining how protection was knocked out. of | 
Democratic platform. In November he will have an opportantty: 
explaining how free trade was knocked out at the polls. 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


This department contains facts, gathered from all parts of the world, tha 
of current interest and permanent value, and illustrate social and political prob- 
lems. Information from trustworthy sources is solicited. 


THE FOREIGNER PAYS THE TAX. 

John 8. Maclean writes from Columbus, Ohio: F 

I have been having no little fun out of a lot of Canadian pine lumber, 
which I bought lately for use in our factory. First, the dealer from whom 
I bought is a Republican. In the customary dickering before the deal h 
stated that among other items of expense he had to pay $1,000 duty. 

‘« Well, but,”’ said I “‘ you don’t mean to try to make us pay that. Yon’re 
a McKinley man, and McKinley says the Canadian pays the tariff > ’’ 

‘‘ McKinley be d——d,” sald he. ‘* Let him try to bring over some lom- | 
ber, and he’ll find out who pays the tariff.” 

Well, the short and long of it is we paid the tariff, and although my part- 
ner (the head of the firm) is a strong Republican, he has been unable 
devise any means of getting it back from the Canadians. I have referred 
the matter to dozens of tariffites, but begin to think that my only hope is 
have our Governos himself show how the trick isdone. In the meanwhile 
I fear we shall have to charge it up to the protected carpentersand batiders, 
of this city and vicluity. 

it Great God!” exclaimed Mr. McKinley in bis debate with Campbell 
at Ada last fail, ‘does a man need @ chart to see who pays the duty?” 
Not at al], my < mI Governor. Just buy a car of Canadian pine, and you'll. 
have somo “ tariff’ knowledge that'll stick to you better than “sim 
- Campbell's chart 




















































































Sppetabed 
‘Cosme ie July, 1855. aod he 
April 1, 1990. to go on the 
Ge tor a four yeare term. He bas been a frequent vontributor to the 
Cihcago prese, and occasionslly to periodical liteyature. 
 Peesidest Aodrews, of Brown Univereity, commenting on the statistics 
2 Gifen and his kind, which show a wonderful increase iu the pros- 
‘patty of qworkingweu, saye that when reading them we ‘sometimes really 
>the mill owners and wonder why they do not take work “as hands in 
willie. bid 
A. H. Colton picks up the glove for the single tax in the columus of the 
Religie Philosophical Journal, and makes it lively for bis adversaries. 
‘Wall Kennedy, editor of the Boulder Age and the leading single tax man 
‘ Montana, baz been nominated for Governor by the People’s party. 

‘The Iowa Tribuve states that Tom L. Jobpeom bas introduced a bill in 
the Mouse for the election of Corgresremen by the quota syatem. 
_ Sahn Ruareil Young. formerly American minister to China, contributes 


— casa ce free ae ead by the Democracy at 
Chicago renders it certain that within Ave years America will adopt 
eherlate free trade, and that American commerce will doable within a 


Secee Aberbapell, the well-known literateur and single tax advo-ate, 
and Miss Cornelia L. Eaton were matrrict on the 30th. 

‘She splendid speech of Congressman F. E. White, printed in Tae 
@raxpaun a few weeks ago, can be obtaleed In quantities, ready directed 
frnuked, for @1.75 a thonsaed. This is a document that can be used to 
4 advantage, ond it should be widely circulated. 


as LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

——H, B. Bisbee writes from Alnsworth, Neb : The démaud of single taxers 
Ser Mr. Johuson’s District of Columtia bill bas been so unsnimons that I 
@icdike to Gicterb the harmony of the family circle; and yet, asa single 
Snuer, I eee donger to the cause in this moasare. It isa fair presumption 
Shot exempting poreonal propsty aud improvements in the district from 
Seustion Will cause a large infiax of capital aed population, and a corres: 
ponding sine in land valucs. The district is limited in ares. The bill pro- 


feed ner fer proportionstely increasing the tax as land values increase. 
Why will mot land owners reap the benefit? To accomplish beneficial 
‘penults when tried on a small area, wo mact have the single tax unlimited. 
A pattial fatiere to accomplish what we claim for it, in its Gret few trials, 
‘gid prove Gimemtrous to the came. 

_Amother objection to the bill fc that it is not supported by public senti- 
Aaut te the district. The poople who are to try it do not understand it or 
Dealiove tat, and, like avy other law, to be sucocesfally enforced it must be 
mpberstec’ aud supported by the people who are called upon to adminis- 
rand obey it. Experience has conclusively demonstrated that no law is 
amooees When opposed by a majority of the people. For these reasous I 
per that a trial of the iimited tax in the district at the present time would 
prove disappointing. When we try the experiment it should be tried oue 

y will 2 














Hitieal. I heartily approve the work done by the single taxers it this Con- 


“movement. Hereafter it is to be discussed, not dismissed with a contemp- a a 





. Portland (Ore.) East Oregonian. 


wihen for the limited slegie tax, not for taxing the aunual rental value of . 


la work is much more important than po 









gress, and it is about the only thing this Congress has done that docs com: — 
mend iteelf. The fact that the single tax has been granted a hearing by the | 
Congress of the United States and been presented to the country by mem- 
bers of that body, is cause for congratulatiun. It marks an epoch inthe. 

























— ele me: 


taous reference to helping yourself to all the land you want. [ fully appr = 


Gate the work done by our members of the House, and as propagand one 


Vs 


work the introduction and discussion of Mr. Johbeon’s bill is all important, — | J 
bat the next bill should go further. — J 
—N. Cree writes from Kansas City, Kan.: In your review of my book, Crd — 
“‘ Direct Legislation by the People,” you sugzest that the chapter touching cS 
a federal initiative and referendum without a constitutional amendment is J 
** peculiarly pregnant.” A little reflection will convince any one that the 
initiative by ballot, as there proposed, would soon become common. The -.. ; 
aggressive force of Democracy, and the immense weight that a deliberate. — ar 
expression of opinion in favor of a law by a majority would carry with it.. 
would soon result in the foitiation of all important laws in the manter ~)  ) 
therein proposed. Under our existing systems, with party machinery, the = | ° ~ 
majority cannot be heard ; it is without au organ of exprescion,.. As to the 
constitationality of the proposed initiative by ballot there can be no doubt. 
Think for a moment of its fer-reaching effect, and of tlhe force ¢ 
popular will so expressed as to become practically a mandate to — ri 
bodies ! 
The proposed federal referendum might be objected to as undons LS 
tional, but I think it is not. Think whata popular discussioh We — iy 
have upon a reference of such a law as the McKinley bill to ® popul ae 
and of the advantage of ascertaining tho real majority concéernt 
laws! We cannot do that uader party systems. I admit that popu! 
making is not a sure security agstnst tyranny, but it would tend to breve 
extreme legislation, and would thus cut off much opposition now euffored AY 
from the power of ultra men in partisan legislative bodies. — 
——C. Reeves, of Darien Centre, N. Y., writes: Why oppose liberal pen: 
siohe; as the money is raised by duties on imports, foreigaers pay the. 
pensions. Let us pension everybody and collect from forelgners. : 


ALIEN LAND OWNERSHIP. 































A gteat many newspapers are howliog about alien land ownership. ‘This 
is no greater a damage to the people than the ownership of large bodies of 
iand by Americans. It makes no difference whether monopolizers of land — 
are of home or foreiga birth, the result is just the same; the productag - 
people have to share the fruits of their toll with them without receiving = 
anything of value in exchange. There isa great deal of buncombeiathe 
cry against slien land ownership. It isthe cry moatiy of demagogues,. 
who imagine a thing done by a foreigner is a great wrong, while the . ame 
thing performed by an American is a virtue. oe 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES, 

Tus Braxpagp is a weekly paper of sixteen pages, and is the leading 
single tax and free trade periodical of the world. Its sabecription price ts foe 
$3.00 a year, payable in advance. J— 

Standard Nxtension Lict for 1992.—To introduce Tas Branpakp to new 
readers, the publisher will receive from persons not already subscribers’ 
subscriptions for 1802 at fifty cents. This offer is not for one year, but for the 
period from date of receipt of subscription to the last issue of 1802, oe 

Piyment for The Standard.—All checks and post office orders should be ens 
drawn simply to the order of Tam Stanparp. In remitting ia poste : 
stamps, ones and twos are preferred to those of larger nination. 
By complying strictly with this request, cotrespondents will save the pub- 
lisher much trouble. 

Expiration.—The date or number opposite your name on your paper showa F 
the issue to which your subscription is paid, A change in date isan indi: ae 
cation that money for renewal of subscription has been duly received. | jl 

New Subscriptions.—The receipt by a new subscriber of his paper is an i 
acknowledgment of the receipt of his subscription at this office. ’ 

Always give the name of the post office to which your paper is sent. 
Your name cannot be found on ovr books unless this is done. 

Communications.—All communications for publication should be addressed 
to Editor of Taz Stanoagp. Business letters should be invariably addeased - 
to Tas StanpaRp, 42 University Place, New York, N. X. — ay 

CIRCULATION OF “THE sTANDARD,” 4 
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Persons, not now subscribers, who recdive this iasiv Of THs StaNDARD 
and wish to subscribe for the year 1892, for fifty conts, may do ao by for: 
warding the money to Tas Braxpanp, 43 University place, New York City: 

The paper will be sent for four weeke on trial to any address tor teh. 
cents. 


ADVERTISING RATES OF OF THE STANDARD 
For June, July, and August, 1808, _ 
i¢ INCH, 7 AGATE LIWES, 50c. ONE INSERTION. 


1%NCH,14 “ * 81.00 “ 
Diacountes for space to be consumed before September ‘tet, ieee: 


3 inches, £O por cents; @ inches, BO per cents 10 lnches or — 







































SOME SUMMER VEGETABLES. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 


One might devote an entire paper to the sub- 
ject of preparing egg plant without giving an ex- 
hanative treatise. We will content ourselves, 
however, with a few of the easiest and best modes 
of cooking it. 

-Fried.—The most usual way is to fry it. Pare 
the whole vegetable, cut it rather less than over a 
quarter of an inch thick and pile on a plate with 
salt betw-en each slice; insert a small tin plate 
over them and put a weight on top. After an 
hour they will be ready to fry; the liquor that 
drains from them is unpleasant to the taste, ‘and 
the bottom slices must be carefully wiped dry. 
Now you may dip each slice in flour seasoned 
with salt and pepper, or you may beat an egg 
with a tablespocnfal of water; dip the alices in 
this and then fo crumbs, or you may dip them in 
a batter made with one eggs, a gill cf milk, salt, 
pepper and a very little flour. Beat the 
~ white separately and add it last. About three 

tablespoontuls of lard dripping or cattaline should 
be made very hot ; put in as many of the slices, 

repared in either of the foregoing ways, as will 
lie smoothly in the pan, brown on both sides and 
lay om brown pepe for @ moment while you fry 
others. They should go to table very hot. 

Baked.—Put the whole vegetable over the fire 
in botling water ; as soon as tender, which will be 

in from thirty to ‘forty minutes, cut it in half and 
take out the soft portions, but avoid breaking the 
skin. Mash this fine, seasoning with butter, 
“pepper, aud salt and adding some very fine bread 
crumbs; put this back into the skin ; dust with 
fine érambe and brown in the oven. 

A simpler ' way is to cut the egg plant in two, 
score both sides, season with salt aad pepper ahd 
bake in an earthen dish, allowing a tablespoonful 

* of butter to each half. Baste with the gtavy that 

"Fans from it and send to table in the same dish in 
whieh it was baked. 

The French of Provence cut small egg plants 
ia two, score the cut sides, season with salt and 
‘pepper, baste with off and broil until soft. They 
are dished with the inside up and covered with a 

| tomato sauce, to which a small fried onion and a 
’ glove of garlic has been added. Shredded 
anchovies, minced parsley and a little lemon 
juice are sprinkled over the top. 

Americanise this by basting with butter instead 
of oll; omit the garlic, and onions also, if you 
wish, and you will have a really delightful dish 
easily prepared. American palates will be quite 
as well suited if the anchovies are also omitted. 
Bliced ege planta are nice broiled and served 
with melted butter. 

fo Italy they ato broiled until soft, the inside 
‘mashed and mixed with a little finely minced 

salt pork, some minced onions and mushrooms, 
salt, pepper and bread erumbs; the shells 
atuffed with this mixture and then sprinkled 
with crainbs, parmesan cheese grated over the 
top, basted with sweet oil and browned in the 
oven. This experiment is only worth trying if 
you have mushrooms growing in the fields near 
you, a8 canned mushrooms are not desirable, 
besides being expensive. 

Lattace.=This vegetabie is used principally as 
a salad and will be treated of under the head of 
salads. It may be mentioned that among both 
English and French they are stewed and come- 
times staffed: Take good sized heads of cabbage 


| Nettwce, trim off the stalks and outer leaves and 


boli for ten minutes; drain and when cold season 
with salt, cover with stock, add an onton stock 
with two cloves, a batch of parsley and a sprig 
of thyme, and atew for two houts. Dish ona 
slice of buttered toast, pour the gravy over and 
serve. A ah 

Another way isto firet boil them until tender, 
then chop slightly, put into e saucepan with pep: 
per, salt and a little gravy; dredge on a little 
flowr, pour over a gill of gravy (for tour lettuces) 
simmer Afiteen minutes and dish with bite of 
toast around. Sqiicese over a little lemon jtiice 
at the last. 

Mushrooms grow 00 plentifuily in many parts 
of the country, and may be cooked in so many 
delightful ways that they wil reqatre & paper by 


‘without this delicious vegetable. Pick them 
* | while young, cut off stems and a bit of the tips 


avd boil in salted water until tender ; drain, ada 
butter, pepper and salt and serve hot. Okra 
should always be cooked in granite or porcelain- 
lined ware. 

Okra with Tomatoes.—Cut a quart of okra 
into thin slices, add a pint of sliced tomatoes and 
& level teaspoon of salt ; simmer for half an hour 
and season with butter and pepper to taste. 

Somotimes corn is added to this dish, or young 
Hma beams and okra in equal quantities are 
stewed together. 

Okra, Southern 8tyle.—Fry half a pound of 
ham cut in small dice and put it over the fire with 
a quart of aliced okra; a pint of tomatces, one red 
pepper cut in small pieces, one onion sliced, and 
a pint of stock. While this is cooking, wash and 
boil nalt᷑ a pint of rice. When the okra has cooked 
half an hour season with salt and pepper and add 
@ tablespoonful of sassafras leaves, dried and 
powdered; buil up once, dish and put the rice 
around it as a border. 

Peas.—It may seem useless to give directions 
for cooking peas, but there are a few pointe which 
if attended to willadd to their excellence. 

Cook them in plenty of water, boil very rapid 
and as soon as they are done drain and ses 
with butter, pepper and salt. ‘Do not shell the 
until you are ready to cook them if possible, 
after shelling they soon loose much of th 
aweetness. Agillofcream may be added to 
large disbful of boiled peas, if cream is plentif 

Sugar Peas.—String these like green beans, b 
iu inch pieces, boil until tender in as little water 
as will keep them from burning, and season witb 
butter, pepper and salt. 


UNEARNED INCREM ENT. 


DROP YOUR BUCKET WHERE YOU ARE. 

8. W. Foss in Yankee Blade. 

‘Oh, ship ahoy !” rang out the cry; 

“Oh, give us water or we die!” 

A voice came o’er the waters far, 

* Just drop your bucket where you are.’’ 

And then they dipped and drank their fill 

Of water fresh from mead and hill; 

And then they knew they sailed upon 

The broad mouth of the Amazon: 


O’er tossing wastes we sail and cry, 
“Oh, give us water or we die!” 

On high, relentiees waves we roll, 
Through arid climates for the soul; 
*Neath pitiless skies we pant for breath 
Smit with the thirst that drags to death, 
And fail, while faint for fountains far, 
To drop our buckets where we are. 


Oh, ship ahoy ! you're sailing on 

The broad mouth of the Amazon. 

Whose mighty current flows and sings 

Of mountain streams and inland springs,, 
Of night-kiesed morning’s dewy balm, 

Of heaven dropt evening's twilight cilm, 
Of nature’s peace in earth or star— 

Just drop your bucket where you are. 


Seek not for fresher founts afar. 
Just drop your bucket where you ate; 
And while the ship right onward leaps 
Uplift it from exhaustless deeps; 
Parch not your life with dry despair; 
The stream of hope flows everywhere. 
So, utider every sky and star, 
Just drop your bucket where you are. 
— ined 
PARAGRAPHS. 


Impertinence deserves rebuke, and one man got 
it handsomely. Revamping am old saying, he 
remarked that if he were so unlucky as to havea 
stupid son he should certainly make hima parson. 
A clergyman who beard him replied: “ You think 
differently from your father, then.’’—CLristian 
Inquirer. 

‘¢T wonder," sald Bapson to the barber, ‘‘ what 
inakes it hurt eo to shave my upp rlip. It seems 
very tender. ee a | dunno,” replied the old colored 


mustaches.» Washington Star. 
He: “ Well, we won't quarrel about it 
more bit just let it go as it ia, eh 2" She: : * 


acknowledge before we drop it altogether that 
you Were wrong. Don’t you, dear!”—Puck. _ 
Mr. Welfedde: “Tut, man! Why don’t you 


brace up and go towork? It’sall nonsense to 
say that the world owes you a living. Pat forth - 


our powers, exhibit industry, foresight, p 

dence and thrift, and you are bound to —— 
Mr. Seedey: ‘Very good advice, sir. Follow 
your example, you mean.” Mr. Welfedde: 
“Exactly. Youcouldn’t do better. You seehow 
I haye succeeded.’’ Mr. Seedey: "I would be 
glad'to do it if I knew how to begin. Will you 
kindly put me on the right track?’ Mr. Wel-. 
fedde: “Moet willingly. It is perfectly simple. _ 
All you have todo is toinherit some valuable. . 
larid from your fathar, and then show a buainess- 
like capacity in collecting the rents.”—Toront 
Grip. 

To truth she was a pretty lass 

Who gazed into the loxking-giass 

She murmured as she gazed again, 

' Pm sure I was not made in vain !”” 
And echo answered, ‘‘ Maiden vain !”? 
Baggs: “A fanny thing happened to me the 

other evening. I talked toa lady half an hour 
thinking it was my wife.” Jaggs: ‘ Well, that ia 
fanny. How in the world did it happen?” 
Baggs: “ Well, it was my wife.”’ 


Undertaker (to dying editor): ‘‘ What epitaph a 
shall we place on your tombetone?”’ E\ftor 
(feebly): ** We are here to stay.’”- — * Con 


atitution. 


A DUEL WITH A GHOST. 
E. Sparrow, In the Evening Post. 


THE CHALLENGE. 

Joe Dumalin, Hugh Shannon and Ben 
White were the names of the most promiasin 
young representatives of the three professions ! 
their native town of Larchvale, The closest o 
friends in their boyhood, they found it their chief 
joy during the collegs vacations to assoctate to- 
gether and to recali their boyish doings. It was the 
revival of one of their o'd pranks that was the 
starting-point for the events of the following re- 
markable history. 

It related to their school days,when a man named : 
Chopston was the village pedagogue. “Old — 
Chop” had shown for some time a marked par- 
tiality for a sweet girl in the upper class. One | 
day the three youngsters, who had loitered near. 
the school house after dismissal, saw him start- 
ing out with Lulu as if he intended to walk home 
with her. Ina moment they formed the p'an of © 
hiding in the trees of a woody path, through 
which the pair must pass, and giving a war- . 
whoop, jast by way of a mild criticism of the 
teacher’s favoritism. The danger wasslight, pro- 
vided they escaped unseen. Howeve-, the luck- 
lees Joe. now the doctor, straddled a young tree 
in his blind filght, and the eye of vengeance de- 
tected him. The next day, on account of a slight | 
mistake in spelling—he spelled canght c-o-n-r-t— 
he was invited to stayin his seat until after . 
sehool for a private interview. The interview 
was of a forcible and impressive nature, which 
Joe felt in his heart was entirely unwarrantable. 

“I knew with every thwack that it bad nothing: 
to do with the spelling,” Joe remarked, in relat- 
ing the story. ‘It was the meanest piece of pun- — 
ishing I ever heard of, and I resolved then that if : 
I ever got the chance when I grew up I would give 
that thrashing back.” 

‘** Would you do it now?” queried Hugh, the 
man of law. ‘‘Chopston must be old and feeble: 
as anything by this time.” 

‘I don’t care,” sald Joe; ‘1 was young and 
feeble then.” 

“Suppose Chopston is dead,” said gentle 
Bentley, the theological student. ‘ Wouldn’t ' you 
forgive him if you knew he were dead ?”” i 

Fhe others laughed at this solemn proposition 
Joe replied: “ { suppose that would be the onk 
thing todo, as I would have lost for ever the 
sweets of just revenge.’’ 

They were at Bentley’s home, and when they. 
had finished the eventug, Joe and Hugh left to 
gether, and went some distance tn company. A 
cometery lay on one side of thelr path, and, as 
they were paesing it, Hugh sald: ‘Suppose old — 
Chop’s ghost were to step out of this graveyard, 
and challenge you to give him that lieking; what 
would you do?” 

“I would accept, ” said Joe promptiy. 











































































































































































































Well,” said Hagh, “1 would like to be — 


‘pecend,.” 
Roth laughed, and presentis they parted. 
A little later Jou was in his favorite chair in his 
“en oom, devoting an hour to a book aud taking 
a Guat emeke before going to bed. Closing the 
gvolame on hie thum, avd isoking at his watch, 
after a few chapters, he oserved that it was ten 


-. minutes to twelve. From a tendency to square 


things off, he opened the book again to read out 
the ten minutes. He was interesied, and the 
- minutes paseod beyond the allotted number. 

Pre-ently he noticed a strange preseure and 
coldness on his choulder. It commanded his at- 
Zention by degrees. He noticed it, aud dismiseed 
the impreesion several times before hie attention 
was particularly fzed by ft. Finally, in a slow 
and puzzied tone he said, “‘ What the dickens 1!” 
aad rateed his hand to feel of his shoulder. 

“Young man,” satd a voice. 

Joc aprane to his fect, and tamed fully around ; 
there stood Chopston—or, at least, bis ghost. 

Like others who have secu ghosts without hav- 

“Wag previoucly belfeved iu them, Joe recognized 
the character of his vicitor immediately. In mus- 
dpe on the ‘hare possibility of their exietence, he 
pad thought it would bo rather tutercating to meet 
one, aud in all reason he did not sec why an 
embodied spirit—in other words, a man—should 
‘fear a disembodied gue. 

“Was, Prof. Chopston !"' he exclaited, “ thts 
fs a surprive. How do you dot Take a seat 
Shake hands.” 

The ghost did not extend his hand, but in a hol- 
tow, grating voice replied: “‘ Young man, to 
hake hauds with me would curdlo your blood.” 

Oh, 1 think not,” said Joe carelessly, ‘peo. 
pile's blood don't curdic unless they are very much 
frightened.” 

Chopston did nut reply, but cyed Joo with a 
fook that remituded the jatter of the old days at 
achool when the same individual used to ask him 
what he meant by fits impudence. 

Joo was nut disconcerted, and he repeated bis 
dnvitetion to *‘take a scat.” 

Miäs visitor's shadowy features wore a troubled 
fouk. He seemed dumbfounded by the young 
mans bold front. At the third favitation te be 
- @eated be sank into a chair with the austeady 
swaying motion of aciond of gun smoke subsid? 
ing upon a bill-ide on a damp day. 

Joo aud his strange visitor eyed cach other, the 
former to matk the effects of his bold policy, and 
the iatter perhaps to determine a better way to 
e@acume the oltensive. 

““f heard vou (nveighing against me,” the 
ghost at lencth said. 

* Well,’ said Jue. 

“% have come to challenze you,” said the 


*@h ho! with all my heart,” laughed the 
‘gather reckless young man, * but I chall be sur- 
priced if you persist, Mr. Ghost. You are only a 
spirit, while 1 am a spirit aud a body combined. 
Yshould think at would have occurred to sou to 
~ goneider the odds. 

- Joehad observed the good effect of his self- 

aasur nce at the outset of this interview, aad 
onsidorod ita proved means in dealing with this 
‘apparently malignant being. 

flowever, his visitor scewed elated rather than 
troubled at his reply. He sprang to his feet with 
abouud that sent his ephemeral petsun far up 
autil ouly the soles of bis feet appeared dimly 
helow the cefling. Se sank again gradually, and 
a@tiength reached the floor and stued before Joc. 

4 Vou have accepted,” he cried, pointing an 
‘impressive finger at Joc. I will come again 
‘$o-morrow night. You must be prepared.” 

With these words, Chopston’s ghost opened 
tee @oor and went out, as if reuvewing associa- 
Nons with ficch and blood bad made him forget 
‘that be could have as easily passed through the 
partition. 

THE PREPARATION. 

in epite of himself Joc felt strangely affected 
by the voice aud appearance of the apparition, 
ande vague feeling came over him that be had 
zommitted himself fn consenting to engage in a 
sombat with his strange challenger. He thought 
of bicclaim to superior odds, and temembercd 
Shat the ghost had not disputed the theory. 

$7 shall come out all right anyway,” he said to 
bimeclf ; *ghere ie no need to be nucary. [ must 

Hugh to be oo band with me to-morrow 
2. ba? He will be surprised when he. 


TH K ST ‘AND ARD. a 


| finds I — neod a second to fighta ghost. No 
1 need of other preperations. 


Pietols or swerds 
would be of no use in fighting a phantom—and— 
what would’? [ cannot burt him anyway, and 
nelther can he hurt ine. Ha, ha! The affair ts 
a queet one, bat not alarming." 

Joe's thinking apparatus always had a tendency 
to clevate his spirits when he reviewed his own 
dilemmas, and hs lauzhed now at his half-formed 
apprehensions. Next morning, after a fairly 
sound slumber, he felt that the whole thing must 
bean iilusion, and he smiled to think of his ptur- 
pose to summon Hugh to hie assistance. On 
turning the matter over half-a-dozen times, how- 
ever, the flavor of reality returned, and he de- 
cided in the affirmative as to the matter of get- 
ting Hagh’s company. Of course if he were 
really going to engage in a duel, he would need a 
pecond. 

He took an early opportunity to drop in on his 
friend. He found him studiously engaged with 
his books, as he entered and announced that he 
had something important to ask him. 

** Important!’? said Hugh tarning around in 
his revolving chatr. This word always excited 
interest in the young lawyer, who considered him· 
self epectally qualified to grapple with matters of 
importance. He laughed heartily at Joe's story, 
and harder still at his friend’s serious assurance 
that it was true. 

‘Well, I will not urge you to belleve,” Joe at 
length ead, “but come and spend the cvening 
with me, anyway, and to-morrow you may form 
any opinion you like about the state of my 
mind.”’ 

"Ie Bentley in this?’ acked Hugh. 

“No, I have told no one but you,” replied 
Joc. 

“s Well, I believe there {« fan for somebody,” 
said Hugh. ‘“ 1°l] come.’ 

The early evening found Hugch on his way to 
woo Bentley. On arriving he told him Joe's 
story. 

“That is a good one,” said Bantley. 

‘“‘That ts what I say,“ returned Hugh; ‘I 
thought 1 would just ask ff you were in the 
ganic ?"* 

“No,” replied Bentley, ‘and [am thinking I 
will leave it to vou two, seeing Iam not re- 
quired.” 

Hugh now started on his mission, as he called 
it, of guarding the remains of his friend's shat- 
tered mind. 

it was in the autumn, atid the two young men 
found {t pleasant to place their chaira near the 
tire in Joe’s room. Hugh had lingered iong tn 
the parlor to discuss the matter with Joc's 
sprightly sister Amelia. He had always treated 
her with playful impertinence, but a now view of 
the situation had occurred to him that evening ; 
and when they finally settled down in Joe's den, 
he became absorbed, and appeared to be making 
specially careful observations on the forms and 
motions of tobacco smoke. The fact is, he. was 
considering the novel sensation that stirred in 
his heart, which organ he had been in the habit 
of designating the pebble. 


The smoke floated and whirled before his eyes, 
and seemed to take form. He followed its evo- 
lations end tried to detect pleasant pictures in it 
with the ald of his {magination, an art that af- 
forded bim much pleasure in his reflective mo- 
mente. 

“Ah, the fair form!” said Hugh to ,himseclf, as 
the misty coils seemed to settlo and pile them- 
selves in a graceful human-shaped column. ‘No, 
ft looks more like a man. Jupiter, it's Chops- 
ton!’ With this exclamation he leaped to his 
feet, and instinctively batricaded himself behind 
bis chair. Joe ikewise sprang up, and faced 
towards the direction Hagh was looking, quite as 
startled as his friend, whose disbelief on tho sub- 
ject of the ghost’s possible visit had seemed to 
have the welght of a majority in regulating his 
feelings ; since the presence of a boilily man in 
light mood svemed to preclude the possitility of 
a stern aud ghostly being appearing on the same 
scene. Bat now that very material man had been 
the first to perceive the apparition and declare its 
presence, 

There stood Chopston'’s ghost glaring at the 
young men as if it were bis habit to gain infor- 


‘mation by looking through people. Joe and 


Hugh looked at him, but their was no appearance 
of thelr stare having the same, searching power, 





hough, in fact, they could look clear through the 
ghost. 

There Was ho word spoken. in a moment the 
ghost beckoned them to follow him. They 
obeyed, hardly knowing whether they did so 
voluntarily or not, Their condactor ied them 
down stairs and ott into the night. The party 
traversed the sllont roads towards the graveyard. 
As they reached the cemetery Joo came to a atid- 
den stop and remarked: ‘Qur duel must be on 
neutra! grotind. I shall not fight Fou in yout 
own domain.’’ 

** The duel shall be on netitral ——— replied 
the ghost but there are preliminaties."’ — 

‘What preliminaries?” said Joa. 

“You and [ cannot Aight in our present 
condition ”, replied the ghost, “axy more than a 
dog aud his reflection can fight. I mttet have my 
bores on in order to have something to hit you 
with, aud something for you to hit.” 

“Why did not you bring them with you?’ 
inquired Hugh, to whose mind this phase of the 
matter was rather funny; but the ghost made 
horeply, Hugh turned to Joe, with a low laugh, 
atid said: ‘Old anatomy, you have got to knock 
out a ske'eton, you sce. Quite in your line.” 

Joe was used to skeletons, and fond of them 
ordinari!y, but he did not feel his passion for such 
things atising in the present connection. The 
three now passed in among the graves. 

Presently the young men perceived that Chop. 
ston’s ghost was going towards a spectral com- 
tade, who stood silently awaiting their approach. 

* Chopston’s second,"’ whispered Hugh, ‘1 
suppose heia keeping the bones in readiness a6 
an ordinary second would keep the atinis.”’ 

Their coudtictor went up to the second ghost, 
which the two friends now perceived to be that 
of Max Von Bremen, a young man who had be- 
longed to the wealthiest family in Larchville 
before his death, a few months back. 

‘Is the shovel allright 7’ said Chopaton’s ghost. 

* Yes,’ replied Max. 

Joe and Hugh now noticed that they were by a 
half-dug grave with a shovel In it left there, no 
doubt oy the sexton. 

* Take the shovel," said Chopston's ghost; it 
is for digging up the bones.“ 

Hugh tvok the spade, as he saw the undtness of 
letting bis principal make any of the preparations, 
and he did not care to argue with the ghosts 
about sharing the work. The party moved on, 
as the young man supposed, on thelr way to 
Chopston’s grave. 

“Dig here,” said Chopston's ghost, stopping 
aud pointing out one of the mounds. 

fiugh fell to, and commeticed to cut off tuß 
sods With his shovel. 

Suddenly Joe exclaimed, “This ia the wrong 
gtave; see here,” stopping to read the inserip- 
tion on the headstoue, ‘' Max Von Bremen.” 

“That ts all right,'’ said Chopston’s ghost, “1 
was lilied in a tailroad accident, and a good 
many of my bones are broken, and anyway my 
bones are xo dry and brittly now that they would 
be ny match for your green young skeleton, This: 
gentleman has consented to lend me his bones: 
co it fa all right.”’ 

As the matter Was Veritied by the owner him- 
self, there eeemed to be no objection, and Hugh - 
resumed without further hesitation, At length 
the coflin wae reached and opened, and Joe, 
whose knowledge fitted him for the purpose, set 
the bones tn Chopston’s ghostly person, where 
they remained and formed a living, moving skele- 
ton. Max had been just about Joe's height, but 
Chopston’s ghost was somewhat taller; eo that. 
his second'’s bones did not fit him exactly, and 
he loomed a little above the material stracture, 
Thts did sot seem to inconvenience bim, how. 
ever; and the party started away after a few 
words, tn which it was agreed that the duel 
should take place in Johneon's field. — 

Jou and Hugh noticed that Max’s ghost picked 
up the shroud, and took it with him, and sur. - 
mised that it was to serve as a cloak for his prin- 
cipal during the time between the rounds; and, 
as the bones were really his own, {t was not sur- 
prising.that he provided for their comfort with 
such foretbought.—(Continued lu next fasue. | 


He: ‘‘ Yes, darling, and it shall be the purpose . 
of my life to surround you with every comfort 
and to anticipate and gratify your every wish.”’ 
Bhe : ‘‘ How good of you, Harry! And all on #12 es 
a week, too! ''—Boston Trameortpts ; 














MABTERY THE WAGES OF BERVICE. 
L, E. Witinarth, ia Rew farth. 
. “* Hard at it planting the garden, 1 see.” _ 
““¥es, uncle,” said foutteen-year old Willle. 
‘‘]m bond to succeed this time, Father had 
his latigh at me Inst year. I didn’t want to go to 


inmost of the seeds too deep. And just at the time 
the ground happetied to be soaking wet, and 
when the sun came out it baked it as hard asa 
brick wherever I had touched it.” 

“Phen you didn’t get much of a crop, i'm 
afraid.”’ 

‘No, indeed! Nothing came up. But I’ve 
-peen watching other people since, and I’ve stud- 
died the books; so I know just how and when to 
do everything. I will conquer. I wiil make these 
things grow. I will be master. I will bave my 
way.” And he straightened up slowly, pressing 
very hard with the back of both hands upon the 
lumbar region of his spine. 

**Come on to the piazza and fest a few min- 
utes,” said 1. ‘1 want to talk with you,” 

Willie readily consented, all the while mop- 
ping the streaming perspiration from his face and 
neck, 

“T want to ask you,” 1 began, “ what it is that 
you ate so determined to conquer,” 

-“ Why, that garden,’ of course,’ he quickly 
replied. “I want to compel everythitg in it to 
grow, No, not everything, for I don’t want 
weeds, But 1 want to master everything, for I 
Want to tell the weeds that they shan’t grow, and 
the platits that they shall grow. 1 bate to be mas- 
tered bya lot of dumb things, atupid potatoes 
und the like.” 

‘*Bravo, my boy! The aiubition to conquer 
and control, When confined to the prolific prin: 
ciples and the active forces of nature, ia noble 
and proper, becatize it willlead you almost before 
you kuow it into the most eminent position a 
huinan being cat attain to." 

What is that position, uncle? 1 want to gain 
it.” 

Why, it is that of being a truly intelligent and 
willing eervant,” [ answered. 

[don’t want to be a servant,” sald the youth, 
With a disparagitg emphasis on the last word. 
I despise the word. I’m going to be master or 
pothing.’’ 

“doftly, Willie! Do you forget who it was who 
tutight the Divine law, that whoever would be 
vhief, must become a servant? Do you know 
that there is no other Way of really becoming 
master, excepting by a willingness to remain a 
servant ?”? 

* I don’t see how that can be with things in a 

“Why didn't your seeds grow last year?” 1 
avked, 

“ Because f didn’t plant them right,’ he re- 
plied. 
put it in other words, my lad, and it Was bo- 
vatise you didu't know What they wanted, and 
econsequently you couldn't serve them,” 

“Bat I know thia year, I’ve been studying 
Prof. Gray’s book, ' How Plants Grow.’ ' 

‘Ard very likely after you. bave learned All 
theit comuiands, you will be able to obey them 
much more intelligently than you did last year,’’ 
f suggested. 

1 don’t like that way of putting it,’ said 

Willie, with a trace of impatience in the tone of 
biv voice. 

“Now, young man, take my advice and tever 
quarrel about Words. Try to get at ideas that lie 
back of words, Suppose some man shotld have 
all his orders written down ina book. And they 
should say to you: I'm not to be fooled with. If 
you expect auy pay from me, you must work for 
it, First, | want you to get my bed ready. You 
may sweat and almost break your back tn doing 
it, but it must be dune! I want you tu see that I 
aim provided with plenty of food and drink. I 
eau't do a thing for myself. 1 can't stir or move. 
You must do everything for me. You must trud- 
die over to ino wheelbarrowful after wheelbarrow 
of the food I like best. [know you think ft fs 
“vile, Ul stnelling stuff. Can't help that. [ must 
have it. And don’t dare to forget that 
{ must have sunbsaths tmost all day long. 
4 koow the sunshine makes you puff 
aud sweat when you are attending to 
me. Buti can't let you off. Moreover, I want 

-» youtodoailthe fighting forme. I must insist 
that you defend me from all cnemies and kill and 









cnt to pieces my rivals: Now, Willie, suppos 
man should talk to you that way and you wi 
willing to do your best to obey him, which wo 
you call master and which servant?” 

“Maybe you are right, uncle,” said he, spri§g: 
ipg up and prepating to resume work. ‘You 
may call me eervant if you like, but I’m bound to 
gain the mastery over that garden.”’ 

“T'm glad, my boy, that you are willing to earn 
the mastery. For mastery is only the pay for 
service. No man ever became master of natu 
without becoming bond servant to ite laws.” 


THE LOCAL REPORTEK. 
Wu, T. Croasdate. 
With fingers inky and moiat, 
And eyelids heavy with sleep, 
Our “local” sits in lazy despair, 
And growls at the terrible heat, 
Hot! Hot! Hot! 
In office, in hill, and in etreet, 
But hot as it Is he still heats his bivod, 
Thus * bieasing * the terrible heat : 








Sweat! Sweat! Sweat! 

Till collar goes: down to a string, 

And sweat—sweat—sweat, 
Till your shirt is ready to wrinx. 
‘Tis oh | to be a frog, : 

Deep in some dark abyss, J 
Rather than cater to popular taste 

For “locals” in weather like this. - ¢ 


News! News! News! 
And copy for printers to set! 
Yes, news=news=news, 
Why, there’s nothing moving but sweat, 
’Tia oh! to be a Jew, 
Compelled to make bricks without straw, 
As Well ag just now make local hash 
To cram the popular maw. 


News--News—Newa ! 
Yow’re bad as Athens, of old, 
And news—=news=newe— 
You must always tell or be told. 
0 to France for your news : 
That’s the place for you yet ; 
As for Wilmington,—it’s dry as punk, 
Save whero its moistened with sweat. 





- a 
THE MONGOOSE OR ICHNEU MON, 
Harper’s Young People. 

The iong hair of the mongoose is barred alter- 
nately white and blackish-brown, Which gives a 
speckled effect to the coat, somewhat reminding 
one of the coloring of a guines-fow), The body 
is thirteen inches in length, and the tail, whic 
very thickly clothed with long hair and taper; 
a fine point, measures fully fourteen in 
When the aniinal feels cold it has the pow 
erecting every hair at right angles with its 
and it then greatly resembles a smal! porcupie, 
‘he entire absence of odor, its cleanly habits ghd 
doctlity when carefuily trained, and its charnitng 
playfulness, all tend to make the ichneumon a 
very attractive pet. 

The Egyptian species fs much larger than the 
Indian, measuring about three feet from the head 
to the tip of the tail, The Greek name ichnen- 
mon, which signifies ‘tracker’? or ‘‘hunter,”’ 
was evidently givento the animal on account of 
its exploring and inquisitive habits, The generic 
term, Herpestes, denotes a ‘creeper,’ and both 
names ate truly descriptive of the charactertatics 
of the creature. It ts inipossible, for instance, to 
take Mungo fora walk in the garden; he will fol- 
low up every scent by the way, peer into every 
Itttle crevice, sniff with keenest interest into every 
nous hole, until at last I get out. of all patience 
and put him on my shoulder for the rest of my 
ramble. Sumehow he seems to have a great dread 
of being taken away from the hotse, for the mo- 
ment be js released at some distance off, he im- 
mediately ‘makes tracks’? at full speed to get 
back to his favorite basket by the fireside. The 
great use of the ichneumon fn India and else- 
where fs to clear the houses aud compounds of 
sbakes, rats and mice. By nature the little crea- 
ture is as fierce as a tiget,even my specimen 
when caught in the jungle at four months old bit 
the native who captured him pretty severely when 
he tried to Jay hoid of him, and Mungo only be- 
came the gentle creature he now ts after mouths 
of pationt care and kindness, 




















THE GOLD-BUG. 








BY EDGAH A, POE. 


What ho! what ho | this fellow fs dancing mad. 
He hath been bitten by the Tarantula, — 
—ALL IN THE WRORG, 


{Coneluded from last issue.J—‘'It Jeft me 
also in the dark,’’ replied Legrand, “fore. 
few days; during which I made diligent in- 
quiry, in the neighborhood of Sullivan’s Island, 
for any buatiding which went by the name of 
‘Bishop’s Hotel ;’ for, of course, I dropped the 
obsolete word ‘hostel.’ Gaining no information 
on the subject, | was on the point of extending 
my sphere of search, and proceeding in a more 
systematic manner, when one morning it entered 
into my head, quite suddenly, that this ‘Bishop’s 
Hostel’ might have some reference to an old fam- 
ily of the name of Bessop, which, time out of 
mind, had held possession of an ancient manor 
house, about four miles tothe northward of the 
island. L accordingly went over to the plantation 
and re-institnted my inguiries among the older 
negroes of the place. At length one of the most 
aged of the women said that she had heard of 
such & place as Bessop’s Caatle, and thought that 
she could guide me to it, but that it was not a 
castic, nor a tavern, but a high rock. 

1 offered to pay her well for her trouble, and 
after some demur, she consented to accompany 
metothe spot. We found It without much diffi- 
culty, when, dismissing her, I proceeded to ex- 
aniine the place. The ‘castle’ consisted of an 
irregular assemblage of cliffs and rocks — one of 
the fatter being quite romarkable for its height as 
well as for its insulated and artificlal appearance. 
{ clambered to its apex, and then felt mach at a 
oss a3 to what should be next done. 

“While | was busied to reflection, my eyes fell 
upon a narrow ledge in the eastern face of the 
rock, perhaps a yard below the summit upon 
which I stood. This ledge projected about 
elghteen inches, and was not more than a foot 
wide, while a niche in the cliff just above it, gaye 
it a rude resembiance to one of the hollow: backed 
chairs used by our ancestors. 1 made no doubt 
that bere was the ‘devil’s-seat' alluded to in the 
MS., and now I seemed to grasp the full secret of 
the riddie. 

“ The ‘good glass,’ [ knew, could have reference 
to nothing but a telescope ; for the word ‘glass’ 
ig rarely employed in any other sense by seamen, 
Now here, I at once saw, was a telescope to be 
used, and a definite point of view, admitting ne 
variation, from which to use it. Nor did [ hesitate 
to believe that the phrases, ‘forty-one degrees 
and thirteen minutes,’ and ‘northeast and by 
north,’ were intended as directions for the Jevel- 
ing of the glass. Greatly excited by these dis- 
coveries, I hurried home, procured a telescope, 
and returned to the rock. 

"T let myself down to the ledge, and found 
that it was impossible to retain a seat upon it 
except in one particular position. This fact 
confirmed tuy pre-conceived idea. { proceeded 
to use the glass. Of course, the ‘forty-one 
degrees apd thirteen minutes’ could allude 
to nothing but elevation above the yvial- 
ble horizon, since the horizontal direction was 
clearly indivated by the words ‘ northeast and by 
north.’ This latter direction I at once established 
by means of a pocket compass; then, pointing 
the glass as nearly at an angle of forty-one de- 
gress of elevation as I could do it by guess, I 
moved it cautiously up or down, until my atten. 
tion Was arrested by a ciren‘ar rift: or opening In 
the foliage of a large tree that overtopped its fel- 
lows in the distance. In the centre of this rift 1 
perceived @ white spot, but could not, at first, 
distinguish what it was. Adjusting the focus of 
the teleevope, F again looked, aud nuw inade it 
out to be a human skull, 


“Upon this discovery | was so sanvuine as tos : 
consider the enigma solved ; for the purase main 


branch, seventh limb, cast side,’ could refer only 
to the position of the skull upon the tree, while 
‘shoot from the lefteye of the death's-head? ad- 
mitted, aleo, of but ono interpretation, in regard 
to a search for buried treasure, | perceived that 
tho design was to drop a bullet from the lett eye 
of the skall, and that a beeline, or, in other 
words, a straight line, draws from the Dearest 
point of the trunk through ‘the shot’ (or the spot 
where the ballet fell), and thence extended to a 
distance of fifty feet, would ludicaie a definite: 
point—and beneath this point I thought it at 
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¢ possible that a deposit of value lay con- | TRE SWINGING GATE. 
9 : : } Florence E. Pratt, ia Harper’« Weekly. 















“Te Is entitled “Down the Mississippi,’ a fall 
complete, concise and succint account of the 



























































































“All this,” 1 said, *‘ is exceodingly clear, and The twilight is full of sadness, | bistory of the beautiful old river, aud of the 
akbough ingentous, still simple and explicit. And the wind in its coat of gray | people who inhabit the valley.” 
When sou leſt the Kishoy’s Hotel, whatthen?” Skulks like a wolf thro’ the shadows, And sbe talked on snd on and the thors) — 
Way, baving carefully taken the bearings of Acd will not be scared away. when she left she had orders for five coples at _ 
the trce, I tarned homeward. The instant that I Down at the foot of the garden. @2 per copy. — 
a ee eee The gate is swinging slow, LOCUST FLIGHTS IN MOROCCO 
vanished : nor could I get a glimpse of it after- Ae if invisible footateps — wien . 
ward, turn as I would. What scems to me the Were passing to and fro. | | The Brittah Consul at Mogador mentions, in 
— —————— — — remade — And it seems to me, io my musing, his last report, that while on an excursion in- | 
Paes aoe cae cincols opeving in question is They are fect of my coming fate, land, about a day’s journey from Mogador, he 
isibie from no ot! ie point of view That will find their way to my threshold met flights of locusts. He says it was an a-· 
forded by the narrow Jed the And pacs it likethe gate. tonishing and interesting, though painfal sight, 
— srk y &2 Bpon mig; de 50 bring weed 4 dices, the air being in some parts so thick with them 
An thie expedition to the ‘Bishop's Hotel,’ I Ye —— messengers ? noury aries —— 7— — 
had been attended by Japiter, who had, no doubt, Or is it sorrow and boding qhile they » letel red th a that 
gheerved for some weeks past the abstraction of Of fatare griefa and cares? _ ey SO Somn Oe core cm 
| the utmost caution wa; necessary in walking, as 
oF Sms, ont se — — — to leave The gate swings slowly, siowly,. he could.not tell whether he was treading on soft 
ĩ —— —— pcs "6 ey — And the shutters creak and start ; sand, hard, slippery rock, or what. Many birds. 
earls, J contrived to give i ICTR I sit in the glowing lamp-light, feasted on the insects, including large flights of 
Seto the bills — oie she So But a shadow fills my heart. gulls from the sea, and beasts evidently en- 
Soll Kfoaud it. When I came home at night my — — joyed their share, for in the middle of the densest 


walet proposed to give mea flogging. With the 
Beet of the adventure 1 believe you are as well 
acquainted as myself.”’ 

‘4 aappore,” said I, “‘you mieecd the spot in 
the Gret attempt at digging through Jupiter's 
etepidity in letting the Lug fall through the right 
Sastead of through the left eye of the skull.” 
““Preciecis. This mistake made a difference of 
about two inches aud a half in the ‘chot "—that ts 
tonay, ta the position of the peg nearest the tree ; 
and had the treasure been beneath the ‘shot’ the 
@rree woild have been of littie moment ; but ‘the 
ent,” together with tbe vearest point of the tree, 
were merely two points for the establishment of a 
Meeof direction; of course, the error, however 
trivial in the heginning, tacreased as we proceed- 
oa with the line, and by the time we bad gone 
Arty Sect, threw us quite off the scent. But for 
my <d@cep-ceated impres:ions that treasure was 
here somewhere aczually buried, we might have 
‘hea all oar labor in v. 

 * Bat your grandiloquence aud your conduct in 
gmingine the bectle—how excessively odd! I was 
@ure you were mad. Aud why did sou insist 
mpon letting fall the bug, iastead of a bullet, from 
the ekull?”’ 

“Why, to be frank, I felt somewhat annoyed 
by your evident suspicions touching my sahity, 
@o resolved to punish you quietly, in my own 
way, by @ litte bit of sober mystification. For 



















































swarm he saw a fine red fox dancing aboutin the — 
most frantic manner, leaping up and snapping — 
dozens of the Jocuste in the air, until, seeing the 
stravger, he suddenly dropped on all fours and 
quicki; vanished in the live fog. Not only did 
the barbel get their share of the novel food (the 
Consul ueed the locusts successfully as bait for 
them), but some of the fieh of the Atlantic were 
found gorged with locusts which had been blown 
off the land by easterly winds, As usual, they 
Were extensively eaten by the native population, 
both Mobammedan and Jewish. 
—— — 
AN INTERESTING STUDV. 


HOW NAVAJOS KILL PRAIRIE DOGS. 
Rocky Mountain News. 

Living almost wholly on game as they do, the 
Navajos cannot be prevailed upon to taste elther 
fish or rabbit I have known some very ludicrous 
things to happen when meanly mischievous 
Americans deluded Navajos into eating either of 
these forbidden dishes, and sometimes there have 
been very serious retaliations for the ill-mannere3 
joke. Rabbits aro wonderfully numerous in the 
Navaja country, being molested only by feathered 
and four-footed enemies; but the Indian who 
would fight to death sooner than touch a delicious 
rabbit stew, is greedily fond of the fat and queru- 
lous prairie dog. That whole region abounds in |‘ Harper's Young People. 

“dog towns,”” and they are frequently besic; ed I don’t ltke this as much as I thought ra 
by their swartby foes. A Navajo will stick a bit | Would” eald Harry, looking up from his al- 
of mirror in the entrance of a burrow and lie be. | gebra. “It’s ctupid. There's too many rules to 
hind the litt’ mound all day, it need be, to secure | learn.” 

the coveted prize. When Mr. Tusa ventures from | Thinge alwaye seem co until we get through 
his bedroom, deep underground, he sces a familiar | me of the drudgery,” answered mamma, encour- 
image mocking him at the front door; aud when | 8éingly. Mammas are always ready to inculcate 
he hurries out to confront this impudent intruder- | moral lessons. ‘It will be more aterenting after 
whizz ! goes a chalcedony’ tipped arrow through awhile. Everything Is so at first.” 

him, pinning him to the ground so that he cannot | Harry looked solemn. | 
tumble back into his home, as he has a wonder. “{ know one thing that isn’t stupid from. the : 




























































hand darts from bebind like lightuing, seizes his | !t to be tnteresting.” 
cbunky neck safely beyond the reach of his chisel, | °* Well, what 1s it 7” 
shaped teeth, and breaks his spine with ohe swift “ Eating ice cream.” 




















‘this ronson I swang the becile, and for this rea- snap. — — 
gon 1 let it fall from the tree. An observation of — — FALCON LORE. 
EARNING HER OWN LIVING. The Saturday Review. 


Gee — the latter HE tea ty No one can pretend to any acgaaintends with 
“Vea, I perceive; and now there is only one 
polnt which purzics me. What are we to make 
ee roeee in the hole?”? _ 





confident step and style announced her New | Guage, without being aware how deep an impress _ 
York parentage, walked’ into the repatring- | has been left upon them by the art and practice . 
room of an east-side street railway a few days|°f falconry. Such words as “haggard,” | 
ago. “‘eyrie,” “news,”’ “cadger,, to "lure’’’ to 

‘How d’ye do, boys?’ she said to the four | ‘toop,”’ to “‘reclatm,”’ all belonged originally to 
mechanics within, whose dirt-enviroped eyes the falconer’s jargon, and were thence adopted 
opened wide as they surveyed her. For a woman | ‘ato common parlance, A whole host of well- 
in » repair-shop is a novelty. The mechanics | WOra quotations, including the long misunder- 










gpewer than yourelf. There seems, however, 
eals one plausible way of accounting for them— 
ani pet it fe dreadful to believe in such atrocity 
as my suggestion would imply. it is clear that 










which J doubt not—it is<Jear that he must have | dropped their tools and saluted. stood passage in *‘ Hamlet” about the “hand 
assistance in the labor. But this labor con-| ‘(May I use your soldering-iron?" continued | #®W”’ (heron shaw), can only be properly ex- 
claded, be may have thought it expediest to re- | the visitor. plained by reference to the falconer’s craft, and 









““C-c certainly,"" gasped the master mechanic, | &Veral of the most picturesque metaphors used 
as he fell over a cog-wheel in his baste to | bY Our best poets derive their virtue from the: 
get it. hawking field. 

The young woman put the fron in the charcoal 
fire, and sat down on a box just as ‘f she was | jiicer — —— DANIEL, 3 — 
at home waiting for the iron to heat. The} ay; Exeminer—"I will state @ case: Mother 
they didn’t do much. They wanted to know what | their two little ors. As the children strongly 
she would do with that soldering-fron. 


When the tron was hot she removed her bat. | the nurses exchanged the bables so that.no one 


About this time the car inspector came in. could tell which belon to. the: moth 
“Won't you hoid iny hat a minute?” she sald. eed © mother and 


Would he hold it? He would have held it a week. | «n, point ?”” 
Then ehe took the iron out of the fire, produced a didate—** — 
hand-giass, and started deliberately to curl her — — ——— — Protes 
bair with it; five men watched her curiously.| byaminer—" Why, didn’t I tell you so?” 
After sho bad Guisbed, she took up her valiee. Cgndidate— Well, then, change them bec 
“You have been very kind to me,” she sald, “I | again» ; 
want to ask you to do me one more favor. I have —— — — — 
here something that [I think would prove both HOW TO MANAGE A MINISTER. _ 
amusing and instructive to you, your wives and | Boston Tranecript, 
children.” “T have heard of an orthodox minister who 
fhe deliberately opened her valise. was thought to bea little too liberal,” sald a man 
“* Book agent, by —,"’ satd one of the ‘boys’ | Who was not his parishioner, ‘and there was an 
to the other as be looked: towards the door. But —— in bis church. Ask him to leave? 


move ali patticipante in his secret. Perhaps a 
eoouple of blows with a mattock were sufiicient, 
‘While his coadjutors were busy in the pit; per- 
Pepe Ph peysieed a dor. 2—who can tell?”"—[The 















— —— 
A SANCTIFIED GAME. 





























gout? Are you mad, to cheek shes of sacred 
 ghinge?"' it took fally tee minutes to convince 














fal faculty for doing, even in death ; or a dark | beginning,“ said he; “ you don’t. bare to watt for - : e 


A timly built soung woman, whosé easily English literature, or even with the English lan- : , J Bs 




























resemble each other, and were both dressed alike, ee 


which to the daughter. How would you settle . 


“piohest man in his church has invited him to go 
to Europe to atayallsummer. They are going to 
raise his salary when he gets back, and he is go- 
tog to give them sermons telling them how much 
more he believes in the powerof the love of the 
Lord than the hate of the devil. That congrega- 
tion will enjoy a change from sermons about the 
size of the tabernacle and other non-doctrinal 
subjects that minister has felt himeelf forced to 
preach about while he has been — 
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‘GINGLE TAX LEAGUE OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


PLATFORM 
ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL CONFEREXCR OF THB 
SINGLE TAX LEAGUS OF THE UNITED GTATEO AT 

COOPER UNION, NEW TORK, opp. 3, 1890. 

‘We assert as our fundamental principle the self-evt: 

dent truth enunciated in the Declaration of American 

Independence, that ali men are created equal, and are 

endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable righta 

- We hold that all men are equally entitled to the use 
gpd enjoyment of what God has created and of what 

gained by the general growth and improvement of the 

community of which they are a part. Therefore, no one 
should be permitted to hold natural opportunities with. 

- @ut a fair return to all for any special privilege thus 
accorded to him, and that value which the growth and 
“improvement of the community attach to land should 
be taken for the use of the community, 

- We hold that each man Is ontitied to all that his labo: 

produces. Therefore no tax should be levied on the pro 
aAauoto of labor. 

To carry out theee principles we are hb favor of raising 
all publie revenuce for national, state, county and mv 
nicipal purposes by a single tax upon land vaiues, irre. 
epective of improvements, and of the abolition of all 
forms of direct and indirect taxation. 

Bince in all our states we now levy some tax on the 
value of land, the single tax can be instituted by the 
simple and easy way of abolishing, one after another 
all other taxes now levied, and commensurately increas- 
ing the tax on land values, until we draw upon that 
one eource for all expenses of government, the reve: 

aus being divided between local governments, state gov. 
ernmente and the general government, as the revenue 
from direct taxes is now divided between the luca 
and state governments; or, a direct assesament being 
made by the general government upon the states and 
paid by them from revenuce collected in this manner. 

The single tax we propose ie not a tax on land, and 
therefore would not fall on the use of land and be. 
come a tax on labor. 

It fo a tax, not on land, but on the value of land. Thus 
tt would not fall on all land, but only on valuable land, 
aud on that nut in proportion to the use made of it, but 

"fp proportion. to ite value—the premium which the uscr 
--@@ land must pay to the owner, either in purchase 
- Money or rent, for permission to use valuable land. It 
would thus be a tax, not on the use or improvement of 
land, but on the ownership of land, taking what would 
otherwise go to the owner as owner, and not as user. 

In assessments under the single tax all valuce created 
by. individual use or improvement would be excluded 
- and the only value taken into consideration would be 

-¢he value attaching to the bare land by reason of neigh- 
borhood, ete., to be determined by impartial periodical 
Aaaeasmonta. Thus the farmer would bave no more 
taxes to pay than the specuiator who held a similar 
piece of land idle, and the man who on a city lot erected 
a valuable buliding would be taxed no more than the 
man who held a similar lot vacant. 
_.. The etagle tax, in short, would cali upon men to con 
oo Sribute to the public revenues, not in proportion to 
what they produce or accumulate, but is proportion 
to the value of the natural opportunities they hold. it 
—* them to pay just a mask for holding 
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‘The single tax, therefore, would— 

1, Take the weight of tazation off of the 
tural districts where land hase littie or no vai 
spective of improvements, and put it on to 
cities where bare land rises to a value of mill 
dollars per acre. 

%. Dispense with a multiplicity of taxes Gad a 
horde of tazgatherers, simplify government and 
greatly reduce its cost. 

3. Do away with the fraud, corruption and grose 
inequality inseparable from our present methods o 
tazation, which allow the rich to escape while they 
erind the poor. Land cannot be hid or carried off 
and its value cam be ascertained with greater ease 
and certainty than any other. 

4. Give us with all the world as perfect freedom of 
trade as now. existe between the states of our Union, 
thus enabling uur people to share, through free ex: 
changes, in all the advantages which nature has 
given to other countries, or which the peculi@ ekill 
of other peoples has enabled them toattain. {t Would 
Gestroy the trusts, mcacpolies and corruptions which 
are the outgrowths of the tariff. 't would do away 
with the fines and penalities now levied on suyone 
who improves a farm, erecte & house, builds a 
machine, or in any way adds to the general stock 
of wealth. It would leave everyone free to apply 
labor or expend capital in production or exchange 
without fine or restriction, and would leave to cach 
the full product of his exertion. 

5. It would, on the other hand, by taking for public |. 
ase that value which attaches to land by reason of 
the growth and improvement of the community, 
make the holding of land unprofitable to the mere 
owner, and profitable only to the user. it would 
thus make it impossible for speculators and mono- 
poliste to hold natural opportunitics unused or only 
half used, and would throw open to labor the fliim- 
itable deld of employment which the earth offers to 
man. it would thus suive the labor problom, do 
away with involuntary poverty, raise wages in all 
occupations to the full carnings of labor, make over: 
production impvussible until all human wante are 
satieGed, reader labor-caving inventions §  biessin: 
to al}, and eause sunk an eanrmoes predection anc 
euch an equitable distribution of wealth as would 
wive to all comfurt, leisure and participation in the 
advantages of an advancing civilisation. 

Wen respect to monopolies other than the monopoly 
of iand, we hold that where free competition becomes 
mpossible, as in telegraphs, railroads, water and gas 
euppliies, ete., such business becomes a proper social 
function, which should be controiied and managed by 
and for the whole people concerned, through their 
peoper government, losal, state or national, as may be. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS OF ORGANIZATIONS 


THAT HAVE ADOPTSD THB DECLARATION OF 
PRINCIPLES MADB BY NATIONAL CONFSHENCE 
AT NBW YORE, SEPTEMYBR 4, 1900, 


For each half inch or tesa a charge of $10.00 per year 
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